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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE CHOLERA MORBUS. 

{In the midst of the great political affairs with which the 
civilised world is at this moment heaving, there is, 
nevertheless one object of paramount importance to the 
living race of man—we allude to the plague-like disease 
which is becoming so fearfully known in Europe by 
the name of the Cholera Morbus. In preceding Literary 
Gazettes we have noticed its progress while yet at a dis- 
tance; the ravages it committed in Asia, and the extra- 
ordinary nature of its dreadful march from the southern 
towards the northern hemisphere. But the attention 

* must be more strongly fixed upon, and the mind ex- 
cited, when we find the giant malady, as it were, at our 
own door; when we daily hear of its destructive opera- 
tion in parts with which we are in direct intercourse ;* 
and when the unusual sight of quarantine is enforced 
by only common prudence and caution in the ports of 
Britain. At such a crisis, every particle of information 
which can be gathered and diffused on the subject is 
of national value, as well as of deep individual con- 
cernment; and we have the satisfaction of performing 
a public duty in laying the following paper before our 
readers.—Ed. L. G.] 

Mittheilungen tiber die morgenlindiscthe Brech- 
ruhr—Communications concerning the Cho- 
lera Morbus. By Dr. R. A. Riecke. Vol. I. 
Stuttgart, 1831. 

Ever since the year 1817, that pest, the cho- 
lera, has been sweeping like a whirlwind, 
without apparent direction or control, through 
India, Persia, China, Turkey, and Russia; 
and it has at length approached so near to the 
frontiers of the more civilised countries of Eu- 
Tope, as to excite very serious apprehensions of 
its invasion of our own shores. Whatever 
tends, therefore, to elucidate the history and 
nature of this wide-spreading and devastating 
disease, must at this moment be peculiarly 
interesting. 

The volume before us is occupied with the 
history of the cholera morbus; and the author 
intends to treat in a second of the method of 
cure. He sets out with a comprehensive view 
of the phenomenon, of which he presents the 
following sketch :— 
 “ Asia, the cradle of the human race and of 
its civilisation, is at the game time the birth- 
place of the contagious diseases which have at 
various periods ravaged the world. There ori- 
ginated the black death, which, in the middle 
of the fourteenth century, traversed Asia and 
Europe, like a destroying angel, and is said to 
have carried off thirteen millions of persons in 
China alone ; there was generated the influenza 
of the last century, which spread from the 
eastern parts of Asia over the whole of that 
quarter of the globe and Europe, and even 
crossed the wide Atlantic to America; and 
there, too, first appeared the cholera morbus, 
which in the space of thirteen years has ex- 





” Late accounts state that several of the French sur- 
geons who had gone from Paris to Poland.to study and 


it this pestilence, have fallen victims to their zeal. 
bal sey that an English captain died at Riga after 
uy three hours’ illness; and added, we -trust untruly, 
type the cholera broke out at this port, many vessels 
before orders were received from Petersburgh to 

stop all communications, 





tended its ravages over the half of Asia and a 
considerable portion of Europe. In the whole, 
it is true defective, history of diseases, there is 
no example of so speedy a succession of two 
wide-spread epidemics as. the latest times have 
exhibited. The influenza of 1782 and the 
cholera have occurred within half ‘a cen- 
tury; and ‘this striking phenomenon of our 
eventful times may justly be regarded as evi- 
dence in favour of a conjecture shazarded by a 
modern philosopher, that there exists an inti- 
mate connexion between the political vicissi- 
tudes of the human race and the extraordinary 
occurrences in the physical world so frequently 
coincident with them. Striking as is the re. 
semblance between the two great disorders of 
modern times in one point, they are very dis- 
similar in other respects. . The first assumed 
the form of a catarrhal fever ; the second that 
of vomiting and diarrhcea—both diseases which 
are disposed to an. epidemic extension. The 
catarrh is more a disease of northern countries ; 
the influenza originated in north-eastern Asia; 
the birth-place of the cholera is southern Asia. 
As. the catarrhal fever is generally a mild dis- 
ease ; but the cholera, on the other hand, re- 
quires speedy and potent aid from art to obviate 
a disastrous issue; so both retained their charac- 
ter on their appearance as epidemics. Though 
the influenza spread itself very generally in the 
places which it visited-as, for example, at 
Petersburgh, where 49,000 persons were at- 
tacked by it in one day, yet very few died of it. 
The cholera, on the con > has thus far 
carried off one third, if not half, of the persons 
whom it has seized; but the proportion of the 
latter to the population of countries in which 
it appeared, has been, upon the whole, smaller 
than in the influenza; and the diffusion of the 
influenza much more rapid than that of the 
cholera.” 

Dr. Riecke then follows, historically, the 
course of the disorder from its origin at Noddia 
on the Ganges, in May 1817, through all its 
labyrinthine ramifications to its reappearance 
in Russia last year.’ ‘He pays, at the same 
time, particular attention to all the symptoms, 
distinguishing those which have invariably at- 
tended the disorder, and such as have varied 
with time, place, and circumstances. The fol- 
lowing is a condensed view of the whole :— 

‘¢ In many cases the disorder commences 
suddenly, with its characteristic symptoms ; but 
in others it is preceded for a short time by 
various prognostics, such as a sense of fulness 
of the stomach, nausea, debility, shivering, 
vertigo, and frequently an inexpressible anxi- 
ety. The disease itself mostly breaks out in 
the night or morning: the stomach discharges 
its contents by a ; the matters contained 
in the bowels are speedily expelled; and a sud- 
den feeling of exhaustion ensues. These first 
evacuations are soon succeeded by others in 
both ways; but the discharged matter is of a 
totally different nature, mostly resembling tur- 
bid water; it is often greenish and yellowish, 
and in the more advanced stages of the disease 
occasionally contains gall, which in general is 





a favourable sign. The alvine discharges re. 
semble. those thrown up from the stomach ; 
many slimy flakes are observed in them, and 
their quantity is in most cases very consider. 
able: the: former are generally preceded by 
pains, which frequently become very acute, but 
in some cases do not occur at all.. Tenesmus 
is often associated with these symptoms, but in 
general it is not severe. Greater inconvenience 
is sustained from a burning sensation and op- 
pression in thg- region of the stomach, accom- 
panied by sugh torturing thirst; that even 
medical men, well aware of the danger of cold 
drinks, have not been able to refrain from 
urgently soliciting the indulgence.. The region 
of the stomach feels hot externally. At the 
same time excessive debility and exhaustion 
supervene, and frequently increase to fainting. 
Soon after the commencement of the copious 
evacuations, cramps ensue: they commonly 
begin in the extremities, and gradually ‘pass 
from these to the muscles of the trunk. It is 
but rarely that these cramps are aggravated 
into general convulsions: in many cases they 
are absent altogether, but this is far from being 
a favourable sign. Convulsions of the muscles 
have frequently been observed even after death. 
The pulse is at first small, weak, and quick ; 
but soon after the cramps take place it isnot 
to be felt in.any external parts. The skin 
loses its natural warmth, becomes as cold us 
marble, is mostly covered with a cold clammy 
perspiration, and assumes a livid hue; the lips 
and nails turn quite blue. In this state the 
skin is even proof against chemical agency, 
such as that of boiling water and the like, 
though the patient complains of heat in the 
superficial-parts. The eyes sink in their orbits, 
the features of the face quickly collapse,..and 
have a corpse-like appearance. Respiration, 
which is at first accelerated, becomes, with the 
increase of the disorder, difficult and slow: in 
one case only seven respirations occurred in a 
minute. ‘The breath has little warmth. « Blood 
taken during the disease exhibits searcely any 
serum, and no crust, and rapidly congeals: as 
it runs out it is thick and black, even from the 
arteries. - During the disease an extraordinary 
anxiety frequently supervenes: it proceeds, no 
doubt, in part. from moral influences, but is 
always an unfavourable symptom. © In India it 
was more frequent in Europeans than in the 
natives.. The secretion of the saliva and urine 
is generally suspended, but not that of the gall, 
though is rarely discharged. -On the dis- 
section of bodies, the gall-bladder is commonly 
found full of a blackish gall: The functions of 
the brain seldom suffer any material derange- 
ment, though a kind of stupor frequently takes 
place; but the mental faculties are always 
somewhat impaired, and the senses weakened. 
The state of these functions, according to Crom- 
well, closely resembles that which succeeds in- 
toxication.. The disease is always attended 
with great apathy, and patients ate very often 
quite indifferent as to the: issue of their dis- 
order. ‘They mostly retain their consciousness 
to the last, and often feel themselves relieved 
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at the approach of death, as the debilitati 
evacuations and cramps cease, and the warmt 
returns to individual parts, though the features 
of the face retain their characteristic ghastly or 
corpse-like expressions. In other cases, how- 
ever, the most distressing symptoms continue 
till death. The recovery of the patient is indi- 
cated by the return of warmth over the whole 
surface of the skin, the elevation of the pulse, 
the cessation of the cramps, vomiting, and 
flux, the appearance of gall in the evacuations, 
the renewal of the urinary and ee secre- 
tions, and a disposition to sleep. The re- 
appearance of the feces is also a very favour- 
able sign. In other respects, the course of the 
disorder presented many deviations. It often 
happened that persons attacked by the disease 
fell to the ground, and in a short time expired, 
without the characteristic symptoms of the 
complaint being clearly developed, as had been 
previously observed in other epidemic diseases, 
for instance, in the plague, by Sydenham. In 
such cases the course is extremely rapid ; they 
occur chiefly in the commencement of the epi- 
demic. The fatal catastrophe usually happens 
from ten to twenty-four hours after the first 
appearance of the symptoms of the malady: 
the transition to recovery is often as rapid, 
though many convalescents suffer a long time 
from complaints in the stomach and abdomen. 
In many instances the cholera brings on a 
nervous fever, which not rarely proves fatal. 
Relapses frequently occur, and are more dan- 
gerous than the first attacks, on account of the 
prostration of strength induced by the latter.” 

To this statement we shall only subjoin a 
few detached facts. 

The cholera made its first appearance on the 
swampy and very unhealthy banks of a rivers 
and it keeps in preference to low damp coun- 
tries, avoiding the dry and elevated parts. 
According to Ranken, camels and goats were 
attacked with violent diarrhoea where tlte cho- 
lera prevailed. In the tropical countries, the 
cholera regularly increased and abated with the 
rainy season. The appearance of the cholera 
seems to have some connexion with that of 
earthquakes: both were most violent in India 
in 1820, in Arabia in 1822, and in Syria in 
1823. In the island of Ceylon and in Astra- 
can, it was particularly remarked that very few 
women, and no children, were attacked by the 
disease; whereas, in the government of Oren- 
burg, the women were more especially affected 
by it. 

"The Bramins attributed the origin of the 
disorder to the anger of the Ulabebi, 
and to a quarrel between her and the god Kali ; 
and asserted that the om sg oes, —— 
could only be appeased by a pi to 
temple at Kalinghaut, by liberal offerings there, 

b in the sacred waters of the 


tims to the very disease whi 
escape by means of it. : 

The Ramin director of the customs at 
Kiachta applied to the dzargutschey, the chief 
civil officer on the Chinese frontier, to establish 
quarantine institutions against the cholera. 
The latter replied, that police precautions 
would be useless for his country, on account of 
its very numerous population; adding, with 
the greatest sang froid, that this disease would 
give their empire so much the more room, the 
more people it carried off. This notion he 
supported by the remark, that a sickness of 
this kind knew its victims, and left others un- 
touched; that it selected such as live in filth 





and intemperance; and that, on the contrary, 
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@ person of undaunted mind, with cleanli- 
ness and moderation, was safe from its attack. 
On this subject he referred to the present em- 
peror of China, declaring that Pekin owed its 
exemption from the disease solely to the firm- 
ness of his imperial majesty, who was pleased 
to say to'those about him: “ Do not suppose 
that the disorder is more powerful than your- 
selves; the pusillanimous alone die of it.’ 
From that. moment they all took courage, and 
nothing was left for the disease but to quit the 
capital. ‘* But that is nothing,” he proceeded: 
* T will relate to you another case, which oc- 
curred in the year 1070. A disease broke out 
at Pekin of a peculiar character, for it affected 
the tails of those who quitted their houses and 
abode in the open air. In a short time it con- 
sumed half the tail, and the immediate death 
of the owner was the consequence. When this 
was reported to the then reigning emperor, 
Tschang-Lung, he declared emphatically that 
he would not hear any thing of such a disorder. 
This his supreme will expressed with firmness, 
and thereupon made public, had such an effect 
on the malady that it left Pekin forthwith.” 
While the dzargutschey was detailing these 
circumstances, he fixed his eyes intently on the 
director, and perceiving in his looks a certain 
distrust of his statements, he added, with a 
smile: ‘‘ You must believe, at any rate, that 
fear enervates the mind, and that the latter has 
a decisive influence upon the body. Whether 
you believe my story or not, we must listen 
without terror to the report of the disease at 
Kukuchoton, and then it will positively not visit 
us.” This was in the summer of 1827: the 
disease actually proceeded no further in: that 
direction. 

The question, whether the cholera is in- 
fectious or not ? is still involved in great ob- 
security. Upon the whole, the English phy- 
sicians in the south are rather in favour of the 
opinion that it is not infectious; while the 
Russian, in the north, Believe that it is. In 
support of both assertions there are facts, 
many of which are cited by the author. In 
Ceylon not a physician or attendant on the 
sick was affected ; while in Persia a lying-in 
woman, who had not stirred a step out of the 
house, was attacked by cholera. The 
Board of Health, and that of Madras, unre- 
servedly declare their conviction of the non- 
contagious nature of the disease, in their re- 
ports founded on the testimony of a hundred 
medical men. It is true that an earlier report 
of the Bombay Board leaves the point doubtful. 
The Russian physicians, on the other hand, 
adduce several striking instances of real in- 
fection; and the Russian medical commission 
formally declared last autumn, the malady to 
be “ not only epidemic, but also contagious.”’® 

The era is not a new phenomenon. 
It was long ago observed in India, and de- 
scribed before the middle of the seventeenth 
cen by Bontius, in his work De Medi- 
cina Indorum (Leyden, 1642). The disease 
is named in Sanscrit vandie, and ennérum 
vandie ; in Mahratta morschi ; in Hindustanee 
morghi (death), out of which the Europeans 
made mordeschie, or mort de chien. In the 
Transactions of the Board of Health of Ma- 
dras, so far back as 1787, there is a complete 





* Our own government has referred the subject to the 
College of Physicians, who have favoured it and the 
public with a most vague report, the gist of which seems 
= be a Cr oe G, disease > ay to be 
imported ns, not by goods! Other doctors 
a ibbling in the newspapers; but so meagre, 


» are their opinions, 


disconnected, and con tory, 5 
that they serve rather to lex than to throw a light on. 
serious and thrtetesing phenomenon—Ké. Le x} 


this very 
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description of it as it prevailed in 1770 at 
Arcot, in 1783 in the valley of Ambore, and 
in 1771 at Ganjam. In 1775 it broke out in 
the Mauritius. It has since been frequently 
observed among the British troops in India, 
especially when encamped in certain districts, 
and more particularly in Travancore ; but its 
ravages have rarely been extended over large 
tracts of country. According to Deguignes, 
it spread in the year 1031 as far as Syria; 
and according to an Arabian tradition, a similar 
malady penetrated about 500 years since from 
India to Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia. The 
last epidemic broke out, after considerable 
anomalies of weather, in the year 1817 in 
Bengal. The next article will shew how far 
its ravages have extended. 


Die Cholera Morbus; thre Verbreitung, ihre 
Zufille, die versuchten Heilmethoden, ihre 
Eigenthiim lickkeiten, und Die im Grossen 
dagegen auzuwendenden Mittel.—_The Cho. 
lera Morbus ; its Diffusion, its Accidents, 
the Curative Methods attempted, its Pecu- 
liarities, and the Means to be employed on a 
large Scale against it; with a Map of its 
Progress. By Frederick Schnurrer, M.D. 
Physician to the Duke of Nassau. 

TuHE author first compares the cholera with 

other great phenomena of a similar kind—the 

yellow fever, and the plague properly so called. 

** One great difference between the yellow 

fever and the plague is, that the former disease 

confines itself to a margin of coast only a few 
miles in breadth ; so that whoever can remove 
from this tract, need but travel a little distance 
in order to feel perfectly secure. The-plague, 
on the contrary, though it now appears to 
have contracted itself within narrower limits, 
still continues to spread itself over a space, 
which, northward from the tropic of Cancer, 
and westward from the Caspian Sea and the 
Gulf of Persia, occupies 70° of longitude, and 
in some places-31}° of'latitude, and in which 
the disease appears in the valleys and more 
elevated situations. The case is totally dif- 
ferent with the cholera. With the exception 
of particular spots, the mortality occasioned by 
it is far from being so great as that caused by 
the plague or the yellow fever. Even those 
who compute the number swept away by it in 
India at two and a half millions out of a po- 
pulation of forty millions, pre-suppose that 
every part of the country was visited by the 
disorder, which was not the fact: but among 
the troops, who, as adults and persons of the 
male sex were chiefly attacked, experienced 
the greatest relative mortality, and whose loss 
can be stated with the greatest accuracy, the 
deaths varied in the first years from one in five 

to one in a hundred, and from 1818 to 1821 

it no where exceeded the latter proportion. 

Neither will any one believe, where the dis- 

ease has prevailed, that it is infectious. The 

space over which it has spread itself is pro- 
digious—from the Spice Islands to Nishnei 

Novogorod, and from the Mauritius at the 

southernmost extremity of Africa to the steppes 

of the Kirgises. From the mysterious nature 
of the phenomenon, from the sudden appear- 

ance and rapid course of the disease, 1t 18 Im- 

possible to guess when and at what points it 

will break out; you imagine, wherever you 
go, that you discover it under your feet ; and 
as, in its diffusion, it has so little resemblance 
to other infections disorders—for instance, the 
small-pox, the plague, and the like—that pre- 
ventives are totally out of the question. — 

In the first section the author gives the history 


G.| of the breaking out and extension of the cholera, 
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and this part of the subject is admirably illus- 
trated by the map attached to the work. It 
began on the 19th of August, 1817, at Zilla 
Jessore, one hundred English miles to the 
north of Calcutta. It soon spread over the 
whole country bordering on the Ganges, as- 
cending that river; and in the years 1818 and 
1819, it penetrated to the southernmost extre- 
mities of both the Indian peninsulas, continu- 
ing its course in 1820 to the islands, and turn- 
ing from Manilla, in a north-eastern direction, 
to China in 1821. Then taking a prodigious 
leap, it appeared -in the Persian Gulf, as- 
cended the Euphrates and Tigris, as it had 
previously done the Ganges, and ravaged 
Turkey in Asia and Persia till 1823. In the 
same year it attained the farthest points of its 
career both to the west and east, advancing to 
the coasts of the Mediterranean on the one side, 
and to the island of Amboyna on the other. 
Afterwards taking a northern direction, it 
appeared again in China in 1826, and last year 
still further north in Russia. In 1820, it 
reached its southernmost limit, the Isle of 
Bourbon; in 1823, at one and the same time 
its eastern and western, Amboyna and Antakia, 
on the Mediterranean; and in 1830 its nor- 
thern, in the vicinity of Petersburg. Thus it 
appears that the space traversed by the cholera 
forms a cross, the northern end of which seems 
to have received its utmost extension not far 
from Petersburg, the eastern at Amboyna, and 
the southern at the Isle of Bourbon, while the 
western end is quite short, and ought to run 
out as far as Cadiz, in order to balance the 
eastern arm terminating at Amboyna. 

The second section treats of the course of the 
disease, the description of which, eoinciding with 
that given in the preceding article, we shall pass 
over. - In the third are detailed the various me- 
thods of cure hitherto tried, whence it appears 


that the right, the infallible one, is not yet dis- 
eovered; that those hitherto adopted are all 
contradictory to each other; and that none of 


them has produced a satisfactory result. On 
the other hand, the author’s notion, that in all 
probability external remedies ought to. be pre- 
ferred to internal, is particularly interesting. 
“ As it must be assumed that in the state of 
general collapse, internal remedies can scarcely 
operate, on account of the total absence of the 
capability of feeling their impressions, and, at 
any rate, there can be no question but of a 
chemical and mechanical action; it may be 
asked, whether there are not external remedies 
operating in that manner, by means of which, 
through a powerful impression on the solids, the 
circulation and the play of the secretions might 
be restored ?” 

The fourth section treats of the peculiarities 
of the cholera in its diffusion ; and the author 
expressly declares this disease to be not infec- 
tious. In the last section he- considers the 
means to he adopted on a.large scale against 
it; and after shewing that it has always 
visited in preference those nations and classes 
which are naturally, or through poverty, dis- 
posed to filth, and confined to meagre fare, 
he comes to a conclusion, which, though sound. 
ing rather paradoxical, is not a little encou- 
raging: ‘* Wherever peace and the highest 
degree of liberty consistent with personal secu- 
rity prevail, together with their attendant 
blessings, industry and plenty, this scourge will 
probably assume a milder form: it is not the 
quarantine that it will respect, but the autho- 
rity of the law and the fowl in the pot.”’ 

To these analyses we shall add the substance 
oa letter from Marin Darbal, a French physi- 
clan at Moscow, read at a late meeting of the 





Academy of Sciences in Paris, as tending to 
throw light on the question, whether the disease 
is contagious or not ? 

The cholera broke out at Moscow before any 
one ever thought of it. The. belief in its con. 

ious nature, and the panic consequent upon 
that notion, instantly became general. Before 
any precautions were deemed necessary, fifty 
thousand persons had fled from the city. It 
was not long before it was surrounded by a 
cordon, to prevent the disease from spreading 
into the country. This measure was rather too 
late —- and then, how is it possible to enclose a 
city, the circumference of which is equal to that 
of Paris? Many of the fifty thousand fugi- 
tives had carried with them the seeds of the 
disorder from Moscow: they fell sick at the 
quarantines on the frontiers of the government, 
and there died; but they were not known to 
have infected any one. The number of the 
sick was not more considerable in the vicinity 
of the hospitals than elsewhere: people have 
slept in the same bed with diseased persons, and 
yet been exempted from the complaint; and 
very few of the attendants in the hospitals were 
attacked by it. It is now the general opinion 
in Moscow, that the cholera is not infectious, 
and even the common people are convinced of 
this from ocular demonstration. The con- 
trary notion had gained currency, owing to the 
reports from distant provinces, but more parti- 
cularly to the opinion of the Council of Health 
in 1824. Dr. Darbal has taken great pains to 
eradicate this error: his views have been com- 
pletely confirmed by experience, and the go- 
vernment has actually abolished the quaran- 
tine, though the disease still continues (about 
twenty persons being attacked daily), and sus- 
pended the fumigations which have been found 
absolutely inefficacious throughout the whole 
empire. Minute investigation of the case of a 
patient hag always led, not to an infection, but, 
on:the contrary, to positive, immediate causes 
of disease. But, though the public in Moscow 
at present consider the malady as purely epide. 
mic, the physicians do not hold it to be abso- 
lutely uninfectious, but are of opinion that it 
confines itself to the forming of what are termed 
focuses. of infection, as is the case in certain 
fevers. The persons best acquainted with the 
subject agree in these points: 1. The germ of 
the cholera is developed in no other way than 
by some external cause, as taking cold, indiges. 
tion, intoxication, &c, 2. It is not so terrible 
as it has been represented: if properly treated 
on its first appearance, it is not difficult of cure. 
3. The only remedy that has been found effica- 
cious is heat in high degrees; all others are no 
better than nothing, and this is sufficiently 
proved by the fact, that though in twerity hos: 
pitals, different, nay, totally opposite, methods 
of cure were adopted, yet the mortality was 
nearly in the same proportion in all. Should 
the disease spread to western Europe, and there 
can scarcely be any doubt that it will, it may 
be predicted with. tolerable certainty, from its 
regular progress hitherto, that it will not reach 
France before the year 1832. 





Jacqueline of Holland, a Historical Tale. By 
Thomas Colley Grattan. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1831. Colburn and Bentley. 

BEavTIFUL and unfortunate, - bearing up 

against every reverse of fate with the spirit of 

a hero, Jacqueline of Holland is the very being 

in whom romance delights; and she has lost 

none of her interest in Mr. Grattan’s hands. 

Besides being judicious in his choice of a 

heroine, he is equally so in his scene. Quite 

at home in Holland. he is able to give that 





air of truth to his descriptions only to be ac. 
quired by actual knowledge; and we doubt 
not the kabblejaws and the hoeks will become 
familiar terms to a great body of readers. For 
the benefit of the uninitiated, we quote the 
origin of the terms. 

** During the contests for power, about the 
year 1350, between Marguerite of Bavaria, 
countess of Holland, and her son William, 
grand-uncle to Jacqueline, some of their re- 
spective partisans, the most powerful men in 
the country, held a repast, at which a frivo. 
lous argument took place on the question, 
whether the hoek (fishing-hook) might be 
said to take the kabblejaw (cod-fish), or vice 
versa. A serious quarrel was the consequence 
of the dispute ; the different parties affixed on 
each other the words which formed the matter 
of argument ; distinctive badges were assumed ; 
and the whole population, for full a century 
following, was divided into two desperate poli- 
tical sects.” 

As a more general selection, we take the first 
appearance of Jacqueline, and part of a scene 
which leads to the most important results. 

** Standing near to him, and leaning on a 
bow of Spanish yew, a female of elegant form, 
and a face of melancholy beauty, listened, but 
with a pre-occupied air, to his discourse. Her 
features were more strongly marked than those 
of mere girls in early youth ; yet they joined 
a bloom and freshness rarely found after the 
very spring-time of life, to a decided dignity 
that only belongs to womanhood ; and her face 
displayed that harmonious brilliancy which can 
receive the imprint of suffering without. being 
withered by it. She was dressed in the fashion 
of the wealthier females of Holland, in a robe 
of fine white kersey, over which was a light 
blue pourpoint of the same stuff, close fitting 
her bust and waist, but with loose flaps that 
reached: the knees. _Her hair, worn in great 
profusion, was fancifully garnished with side 
plates and rings of gold, studded with precious 
stones; and beneath her high cap of green 
velvet hung innumerable curls, of light brown, 
tinged with occasional streaks of a shade that 
was all but auburn. Her shoes of blue mo- 
rocco were sharp pointed, and turned up almost 
to the instep; and a narrow belt of blue silk 
was fastened in front with a diamond aigrette, 
below which hung two points of gold filagree- 
work.” 

Two strangers, one @ youth, the other a 
gigantic Frieslander, meet the countess and 
her party in the wood, where they are hunting, 
when the younger of the strangers warns her 
of danger. 

** These gentlemen are little cognoscent of 
the forest, if they know not, that in this month 
of September, the straggling remnants of the 
Orox and Bonassus herds come down in this 
very track to the sea-side, raging and furious.’ 
* Holy martyrs! it is too true. This must be 
the very district called the wild-bull chase—Is 
it so? exclaimed the prelate, perturbedly. ‘ It 
is,” said the young man; ‘ and hark! may St. 
Andrew be my hold, if I hear not the snorting 
of the monster even now! Oost, heard you 
that ?? To this latter question in the dialect of 
Friesland the giant only answered by grasping 
the young man’s waist, and forcibly lifting him 
behind a thick clump of twisted oak roots, 
which presented the appearance of a natural 
redoubt. He then loosened his knife in his 
belt, but without drawing it, and grasping his 
mace in both hands he stood prepared with that 
pale but stern anxiety which marks the face of 
the intrepid man, who knows his peril, but fears 
it not. “At the same instant, the horses and 
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dogs, every one, startled and trembled, in-the 
instinct of brute alarm. The very deer that 
lay on the. ground in the last gasp of death, 
made a struggling effort to rise, and expired 
with a shudder of fear. Inthe next moment a 
roar of terrible depth resounded through the 
forest, and the monster which sent it forth 
appeared close to the group, crashing through 
branch and briar, with an air of savage majesty 
at once appalling and sublime. His height and 
bulk were enormous, double that of an ordinary- 
sized bull; he was jet black, with the exception 
of a broad stripe of white running along his 
back, as was visible while he stooped his huge 
head to the earth, butting against it, and tear- 
ing it up furiously with his short thick horns ; 
while his eyes gleamed like fire-balls under the 
tuft of hair, curling garland-like on his front ; 
and he lashed his long tail and shook his mane, 
that hung full six feet from his neck and swept 
the ground. ‘ Fly, fly!’ cried the young 
stranger, as he drew his sword, and stood in 
the shelter of the trees; but his warning was 
not wanting to most of the party, and came too 
late to the rest. The huntsmen, acquainted 
with the terrible voice of the orox, ran in every 
direction, or climbed the nearest trees, even 
before he appeared; the dogs dispersed, yelp- 
ing from fright, with the exception of that be- 
longing to the dyke-digger, which stood close 
to its master, with trembling joints, but 
bristling hair, displaying, nearly as he did, 
a mixture of terror, subdued by resolution. 
The horses, one and all, reared up, bounded, 
wheeled, and attempted to gallop off; several 
of them succeeded in the attempt. That 
which was mounted by Benina, received ample 
aid from its terrified rider, who gave a loose 
rein, and urged it to its utmost speed. Glo- 
cester’s pony, and Fitz-walter’s stout, sturdy, 


_and hard-mouthed beasts, completely mastered 
their riders,-and earried them -in different 


directions into the thicket. The hardy Van 
Monfoort, who was on foot, at the first alarm 
abandoned his horse, stepped up beside Jacque- 
line, and aided her in holding in her restive 
palfrey, but not with sufficient steadiness to 
enable her to dismount. The bishop, at the 
first curvet of his agitated garron, was flung 
sprawling into a tuft of blackberries, and his 
face and hands soon streamed with the mingled 
juice of the crushed fruit and his own blood, 
which the thorns profusely shed as he rolled 
himself deeper and deeper in the covering of 
the briars. The first victim to the fury of the 
orox was an unlucky pricker, who, slipping 
from the branch which he grasped, in an 
effort to mount an oak, fell to the earth, and 
was in a moment lifted on the fierce animal’s 
horns, and tossed bleeding and breathless to 
a distance of several yards; the prostrate ec- 
clesiastic was the next object of attack. The 
monster bounded towards him with roars of 
increasing fury, mingled with which were the 
shouts of the observers, who thus hoped to dis- 
tract his attention from the shrieking priest. 
As he sprang forward, a tree of full fifty years’ 
growth met his career; he struck it with his 
broad front, and shivered it like a splintered 
lance ; it fell right over the biskop’s otherwise 
imperfect shelter, and by its shadowing branches 
saved him from destruction. Jacqueline was 
now on the ground, and while Van Monfoort 
held the curb of the almost frantic horse with 
both hands, as a final means of turning the 
wild bull’s rage, she placed an arrow in her 
bow, and (with a courage, which on many as 
great a trial proved her one of the bravest of 
women) she scorned, or perhaps saw the hope- 
lessness of flight, and discharged the weapon 





with a steady hand; it struck the animal 
close to one eye, and broke against the bone. 
Irritated by the obstacles which kept him from 
the bishop, and inflamed by the smart of the 
wound, his long beard was now white with 
foam, and he darted with a tiger-spring full 
against the spot where the countess and Van 
Monfoort stood. The horse, which the latter 
still held, now burst from his grasp, and in a 
desperate plunge for escape, fell on his knees 
over the branches of the broken tree. The 
orox almost instantly transfixed him to the 
earth, and then gored him in a shocking man- 
ner, as he lay groaning and snorting with 
agony and fright. At this moment the young 
stranger, who, during the brief space occupied 
by the appalling scene had been held in his 
giant companion’s grasp, succeeded in break- 
ing from it, and sprang to Jacqueline’s side. 
Spurning all false delicacy or forced reserve, he 
caught her in one arm, and made an attempt to 
bear her away towards the clump whence Oost 
had followed him;whileVan Monfoort,with more 
respect, but equal valour, covered their retreat, 


and stepped backwards after them, his huge | 


two-handled sword pointed towards the pur- 
suing orox. The young stranger, whose keen 
eye looked uround at every step, saw now 
there was more danger in an attempted retreat 
than a desperate defence. He, therefore, 
turned again, and placed himself beside Van 
Monfoort, calling out to him to stand firm. 
The intrepid Ludwick stopped short, and an- 
swered by a cheering word. Oost stepped up 
a little, inclining in front of his companion, 
the dog flanking both. Jacqueline might have 
now fled with a fair chance of safety from be- 
hind this living rampart; but, from what oc- 
cult sentiment or sympathy, we pretend not to 
decide, she stood still, encircled by the young 
stranger’s arm, and seemed satisfied to share 
the peril which he had rushed into for her 
sake. As the orox'plunged towards them, 
with horns and visage streaming in the gore 
of the torn horse, Van Monfoort and the 
stranger opposed their swords’ points to his 
broad front, and. in the same instant Oost 
dealt him a terrific blow on the head with his 
mace. He might as well have struck against 
a rock; the iron points pierced, and perhaps 
splintered the bone, but the monster never 
swerved. He, however, raised his neck and 
head for one instant to its utmost height, 
either from the effects of the stroke, or to gain 
a better aim for the fatal plunge which imme- 
diately followed directly at the stranger and 
Jacqueline, for they formed but one mark. 
Oost stepped another step forward, and threw 
himself before them; there was but one blow 
between him and death. Stooping almost to 
the earth, against which the heavy head of his 
mace rested, he raised the weapon up with a 
fierce jerk in both hands, to the elevation of 
his own head, as he sprung erect to his full 
height. The descending muzzle of the brute, 
as it came down with an equal speed and ten- 
fold force, caught the uprising blow. It was 
the vulnerable part, the spot held by Mother 
Nature, as she plunged this monster and its 
kind in the exempting mould of its terrible 
strength. It reared up and tottered back; in 
an instant the swords of Van Monfoort and 
the young stranger were in its breast, and the 
more effective knife of the dyke-digger was 
deeply plunged into its throat; his dog at the 
same time sprang at its lip, and, with the 
sagacious tenacity of its breed, held down the 
animal to the earth, on which it sunk in a 
flood of gore. A shout of triumph burst from 
the victors, echoed by a scream from the bi- 


shop, who had just forced himself from his 
place_of safety, and began to fly, why or where 
he knew not. But at this new sound, which 
he could not imagine aught but the monster's 
roar, he flung himself prostrate again, and 
would willingly, like the ostrich, have plunged 
his head into the earth. The busy group of 
combatants saw that the business was over, 
Jacqueline, too, knew that the danger was 
escaped. Compassion was her first feeling, 
‘ Fly, fly, Van Monfoort, and succour the 
huntsman, if he yet live!’ said she. Her 
next impulse was gratitude. She hastily un. 
tied the girdle from her waist, and turning 
to the young stranger, who left the comple. 
tion of the butcher’s work to his companion, 
she said, with brimming eyes and a trembling 
voice, * Take this, wear it for the sake of 
her whom you have saved. Ask not who J 
am, but if the day ever comes when you dis. 
cover it, remember that I shall value this as 
one of the brightest in a whole life of mis. 
fortune!’ ‘ Beautiful and generous woman,’ 
cried the stranger, ‘I do not merit this; nor 
dare I accept a gift, lavished on one who 
may not venture to declare even his name,’ 
‘Keep it, keep it—-my heart vouches for 
your nobility—quick, put it up! they come!’ 
The young man hastily tore open his vest and 
thrust into his bosom the girdle, much more 
precious from the manner of the donor, than 
from the intrinsic value of the embroidered 
silk and the diamond aigrette by which it 
was adorned. But Jacqueline, whose eyes fol- 
lowed the movement, felt a thrill of disap. 
pointment and regret, at discovering on the 
breast of the stranger’s inner doublet, the 
broad red cross of St. Andrew — the badge of 
the followers of Burgundy! She would have 
given worlds to have recalled her gift. It was 
too late.” 

We have now to offer a few words of advice, 
rather, than. of discontent. Mr. Grattan’s 
knowledge ovérburdens his imagination; he 
too often allows the story to flag, in his desire 
that none of the accumulated stores of his 
memory should be wasted: he describes too 
much. Indeed, we must say, many of our 
historic romancers are over-minute in their 
small details. It would be thought very ab- , 
surd in a novelist of modern life, if he de- 
scribed the dress of every person who figured 
in his pages ; and we do not see why “ dis- 
tance should lend such enchantment to the 
view,’’ and that so much space should be given 
to costume, merely because it happens to be 
some two hundred years old. To shew the 
absurdity of the thing, let every individual in 
a novel of the present day be ushered in 
with a minute account of his or her garb. 
“ The countess had a white crépe hat, on 
whose white ostrich feathers Maradan had 
exhausted her skill. She had a white Swiss 
cambric pélerine, exquisitely worked, whose 
collerette had three small frills, the two out- 
side ones small-plaited, the other done in 
French plaits: it was fastened round the 
throat with a blue gauze riband, figured. The 
gown was of figured gros de Varna, colour 
bleu céleste ; the corsage was drapé, the sleeves 
with bouffans a I’ Amadis, the skirt full, and 
the ceinture of figured satin,” &c. &c.—for 
verily we have exhausted our stock of know- 
ledge on the subject, and much more, had we 
not had a téte-a-téte with a pretty girl of our 
acquaintance. How would a modern novel- 
ist be ‘assailed with reproaches for his frivo- 
lity! In this lies one of Sir Walter Scotts 
great merits: the style of dress, when intro- 





duced, usually illustrates the character, and 
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never seems merely brought forward for the 
u of shewing the writer’s extensive read- 
ing. We have another observation to make, 
which may equally apply to Mr. James, whose 
Philip Augustus we noticed last week : do not 
these writers perceive how much the tide of 
sympathy sets against chivalry ? Our interest 
in it is exhausted; and, in the present day, 
we are rather inclined to undervalue the merits 
ofthe warriors of old, and demand of knights 
and knighthood cui bono? on the grounds of 
utility, than at all to enter into their feelings 
or their prejudices. Mr. Grattan was more 
judicious in the Heiress of Bruges ; all his 
readers’ present sympathies were in favour of 
a bold and free people struggling for their 
rights, against tyranny as oppressive as it was 
unjust. And therefore we must say, we do 
not consider the present work equal to its pre- 
decessor, though very much above the average 
run of historical romances. 


Gems of Modern Sculpture. No.1. 4to. pp. 8. 
(Also 8vo. and folio.) Engravings, with 
Illustrative Lines by T. K. Hervey, Esq. 
London, 1831, Relfe; Cork, Edwards and 
Savage. 

Four very sweet chalk engravings after draw- 

ings by clever draughtsmen, are the staple, as 

far as the fine arts go, of this first No. of a 

very promising monthly publication. The 

poetical illustrations are from the pen of Mr. 

Hervey ; and whoever may follow his footsteps 

in the ensuing Nos., will have no slight effort 

to make in order to sustain a comparison with 
what he has so charmingly begun. The pub- 
lication, except in form, bears a strong resem. 
blance to Dagley’s exquisite little volume of 

Gems from the Antique, illustrated by Croly : 

the subjects are Canoya’s Hebe, Cupid and 

Psyche, and Dancing Girl, and Westmacott’s 

Psyche. We select the verses on the latter, as 

a fair specimen of the author’s musical ten- 

derness and beauty. 

“ They wove bright fables in the days of old ! 

When reason borrowed fancy’s painted wings ; 
When truth’s clear river flowed o’er sands of gold, 
And told, in song, its high and mystic things! 
And such the sweet and solemn tale of her, 
The ee, to whom a dream was given 
That led her through the world—Love’s worshipper— 
To seek, on earth, for him whose home was heaven! 

As some lone angel, through night’s scattered host, 

Might seek a star which she had loved—and lost ! 

In the full city—by the haunted fount— 

w,Ehrough the dim grotto’s tracery of spars— 

Mid the pine temples, on the moonlit mount, 

Where silence sits, to listen to the stars— 

In the deep glade, where dwells the brooding dove— 

_, The painted valley—and the scented air— 

She heard far echoes of the voice of Love, 

And found his footsteps’ traces everywhere ! 

But never more they met !—since doubts and fears, 

phantom-shapes that haunt and blight the 





earth, 
Had come ’twixt her, a child of sin and tears, 
And that bright spirit of immortal birth ;— 


Until her pining soul and wee; es 
Had learnt to seek him only vy 5 


Till w r iv 

And she became Love's angel bride. is heaven !” 

This little poem is worthy of Mr. Hervey, 
whose nature and pathos we have so often had 
occasion to admire—whose best productions, 
indeed, always induce us to regret that he does 
not write more. With such wings, there is no 
fear of these lovely figures being wafted to the 
author's, or at any rate to the publisher’s hea- 
ven—popularity. 








Spain in 1830. By Henry D. Inglis, author 
of “ Solitary Walks,” &c. London, 1831. 
Whittaker and Co. 

Mopery travellers in many instances contrive 

to see every thing not worth seeing, and to be 

Most particular in informing us of what we 





care not to know. The numerous publications 
of late years on the subject of Spain induce us 
to this remark ; for after reading them, we are 
almost as profoundly ignorant of the present 
state of the Peninsula as we were previously to 
undergoing the labour of their perusal. We have 
waded ad nauseam through the speculations of 
the meddling politician, the learned pedantry 
of the professor, and the cold-blooded narrative 
of the tactician; we have yawned over the 
finely wove and delicately impressed pages of 
the flippant traveller, who describes from his 
moving prison the diligence ; and who, the slave 
of habit, grounds his estimate of a people on the 
basis of his personal gratification and conve- 
nience. We willingly admit that much talent 
and learning have occasionally been applied to 
the illustration of the early poetry, and the 
elucidation of the history of Spain; but as 
members of a commercial community, we have 
looked in vain for notices of her manufactures, 
and details of their processes ; for the condition 
of her agriculture, and the products of her 
mines: as devoted to the arts and sciences, 
we have been anxious to be informed of their 
present state and application, and the nature 
of the encouragement for their advancement 
and protection; as lovers of constitutional 
liberty, we expected to have the result of 
shrewd and impartial observation on the sources 


of those springs of action in the people, and | 


their ruler, which cause Spain to be an anomaly 
in this age of improvement and civilisation. 
Another fault common to such travellers, 
is their enthusiasm for the past, to the total 
disregard of the present state of things : whole 
chapters are wasted on mutilated and unim- 
portant vestiges of antiquity, on a cathedral, 
a mausoleum, or the precious labours of the 
painter and sculptor of the 15th century, until 
we really know ‘more of the ancient times and 
manners of our neighbouring nations, than of 
their actual and existing situation ; so that great 
events take us by surprise, and excite our 
special wonder, from being uninformed of the 
causes of which they are often but a simple and 
natural consequence. It is much more satis- 
factory to us to be enabled to make these ani- 
madversions generally, than to apply them to 
the author of a particular volume. When a fit 
of ill humour has come over us (and critical 
ill humour is not always causeless), and when 


about to draw an inkyand inextricable labyrinth | 


round some offensive literary insect, our purpose 


Spain in 1830, by H. D. Inglis, is the un- 
pretending title of two volumes, which we pro- 
nounce to be the best English work on Spain 
that has appeared since the Rev. Mr. Towns- 
hend’s travels, published some forty years ago. 
Mr-. Inglis enters the country from Bayonne, and 
follows the track of former travellers: we will 
not, however, by any present remarks, detain 
our readers from the passages we purpose 
quoting from his book, merely adding, that the 
unaffectedness of his narrative, so conspicuous 
throughout, is evidence of a clear eye and a 
sound head, and tends very much to stamp the 
valuable information it contains with the au- 
thenticity of truth. The capitals of countries 
are not in all cases the best schools for acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the peculiarities of national 
character ; and, under this impression, we halt 
with our traveller at Bilbao, in Biscay, and 
let him speak of #hat city and its industrious 
population. 

** As the road approaches Bilbao, the moun- 
tains that enclose the valley increase in height, 
make a curve, and run directly into the Bay of 
Biscay ; and Bilbao is situated in their bosom : 
it is this that gives to Bilbao its peculiar charac- 
ter. Mountains generally diminish in height 
as they approach the sea; but here this rule is 
reversed, and Bilbao possesses the singularity 
of being a sea-port, and of yet being all but 
surrounded by lofty mountains. Owing to this, 
nothing can be more striking and novel than the 
view of the city where it is first seen from the 
bridge that crosses the small river about a 
mile before entering it. I was obliged to leave 
the carriage at the entrance to the town, and 
walk to the posada ; for it is the rule that no 
wheeled carriages of any kind are allowed to 
drive through the streets of Bilbao. This re- 
gulation has arisen from a praiseworthy desire 
to preserve the purity of the water, which is 
conveyed in a stone tunnel under the streets ; 
all goods are therefore carried through the 
town either in panniers, on mules, or in 
sledges, which are provided with a contrivance 
by which they constantly moisten their path 
with wate. * * * remained in Bilbao 
a fortnight, which I found amply sufficient to 
see all that merited attention, and to inform 
myself respecting some of the peculiarities of 
the province of Biscay. I have already spoken 





of the situation of Bilbao, as striking and 
beautiful, but the town itself is not remarkable 
for its beauty or cleanliness; the smells are 


has been averted by the recurrence to our mind most offensive; and lying as it does in so deep 


of the following golden passage from one of 
Locke’s letters, which we quote for the benefit 
of all our professional brethren :—* I am always 
for the builders who bring some addition to 
our knowledge, or at least some new thing to 
our thoughts. The finders of faults, the con- 
futers and pullers down, do but only erect a 
barren and useless triumph upon human igno- 
rance, but advance us nothing in the acquisition 
of truth. Of all the mottos I ever met with, 
this, writ over a water-work at Cleve, best 
pleased me,— Natura omnes fecit judices, 
paucos artifices.”’ 

Having now vented our critical ducts at the 
expense of modern travellers, we have great 
pleasure in announcing to our readers a very 
considerable improvement on the Spanish line 
of road. It was our expressed intention to 
have entered more at large into the merits of 
Lieut. Slidell and Sir A. de Brooke, in their 
respective works upon Spain; but we are now 
precluded, by another having stepped in and 
obtained the vantage ground, with much credit 
to himself, and we trust with no disadvantage 
to our readers. 





a basin among the mountains, which even shut 
it out from the sea, I can scarcely think Bilbao 
a healthy city. But by the side of the river 
there is a fine promenade all the way to the 
port, which lies about two miles from the city, 
and here the inhabitants may catch some of 
the sea-breeze which generally comes up with 
the tide; a part of this promenade is allotted 
to the fruit and vegetable market, which I 
strolled through the morning after my arrival : 
there was a most abundant display of every 
sort of which the season admitted, including 
an extraordinary quantity of tomata; this is 
known in the south of Frarice by the name of 
pomme d’amour, and is an important ingredient 
in Spanish cookery. The bread market is held 
along with the fruit market, and I found the 
bread of Bilbao quite equal to that of the other 
parts of Spain. When I looked from my win- 
dow in the hotel, I found that I was well situ- 
ated for observing the inhabitants of all classes : 
opposite, stood the church of St. Nicholas; at 
one side was a public fountain, and on the 
other a brass basin (reminding me of Mem- 
brino’s helmet) indicated a barber’s shop. At 
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might see some going to 
mass, and others filling their pitchers at the 
fountain. The Biscayan deserves the character 
of strength that has been given to him; and 
the contrast between the Biscayan and the 
Andalusian peasant, who inhabit the two ex- 
tremes of Spain, is remarkable: the latter, 
dark, tall, upright, slim, with something of 
elegance in his appearance, and the look of 
pride generally visible in his air and counte- 
nance, seeming to have some reference to his 
personal attractions; the Biscayan, broad, 
athletic, lounging, with something of peculiar 
roughness in his look and manner, and his 
expression of blunt independence, having no 
reference to himself individually, but arising 
from the knowledge that.he is a Biscayan, and, 
as such, the hereditary possessor of peculiar 
and exclusive rights. Such seemed to me the 
Biscayan peasant, whether he filled his pitcher 
at the fountain, or entered St. Nicholas to 
mass. As for the women, I do not feel myself 
obliged to use the same reserve in speaking of 
them as of the women of Vittoria; because the 
inhabitants of Biscay being a distinct race, my 
opinion of them does not compromise the cha- 
racter and claims of Spanish women generally. 
I saw little beauty in Bilbao, and less elegance ; 
and in the manner of the women I remarked 
the same bluntness as that which characterises 
the men. But along with Biscayan bluntness, 
there is much good-heartedness and honesty, 
and a great deal of intelligence ; and even the 
pride of a Bisca has given rise to much of 
the industry and enterprise which in the pro- 
vince of Biscay are so conspicuous in the culti- 
vation of the soil, in the construction of useful 
works, and in the establishment of praiseworthy 
institutions. Many of the inhabitants of Bis- 
cay in the upper classes have made voyages into 
other countries, and have returned with dimi- 
nished prejudices, and increased liberality of sen- 
timent; and the consequence of this has been, 
that among the educated, and better classes of 
society, there is little narrowness in political 
sentiment, and little bigotry in religion. I 
heard several of the most respectable inhabitants 
of Bilbao express openly much dissatisfaction at 
the political debasement of Spain, and breathe 
ardent wishes for the diffusion of intellectual 
and religious light; but they added, what my 
own knowledge has since fully confirmed, that 
I should not find in any other part of Spain, 
the same enlightened views as I had found in 
Biscay. Among the lower orders in Bilbao, 
and in Biscay generally, there is still much 
bigotry both in politics and religion, but more 
especially in the latter: during the existence 
of the constitution, the prejudices of the lower 
ranks made it necessary to affix in large letters 
over the doors of all the churches, and attested 
by the existing authorities, these important 
words,—‘ The Roman Catholic is the only true 
religion.” In Biscay there are not many poor, 
nor many rich. Formerly Bilbao contained 
many wealthy citizens; but the export trade 
in wool was then flourishing. At that time the 
clearances were more than double their present 
number; but ever since the preference of 
Saxon wool Ras begun to be shewn in the 
foreign markets, the trade of Bilbao has de- 
clined, and now, not more than between thirty 
and forty British vessels visit Bilbao in the 
course of a year. Some few houses in Bilbao 
have still considerable returns from the fish 
trade, and one or two from the iron export 
trade; but this has also fallen off, since the 
demand for Swedish iron has increased. Bis- 
cayan iron would stilt command a preference 


in the foreign markets, from its superior quali- 


all hours, therefore, I 











ties for finer purposes, if it could enter them at 
the same price as Swedish iron ; but this is im- 
possible, both on account of the expense of fuel 
for furnaces, and the want of inland naviga- 
tion. Timber is not scarce in the province of 
Biscay ; but there is an old Biscayan law which 
tends to keep up its price, enacting that for 
every tree eut down, six must be planted in its 
stead ; this is often felt to be an inconvenience, 
and produces scarcity in the midst of plenty. 
I was informed that two or three houses in 
Bilbao realise from 2 to 3000/. a year; but I 
believe I may assert that no one spends 300/. 
It is difficult to spend money in Bilbao: in no 
part of Spain, least of all in Biscay, is it the 
custom to live extravagantly or luxuriously. 
The table of a Biscayan is remarkable for its 
simplicity and sameness: of whatever rank 
he may be, he takes his cup of chocolate and 
bread, followed by a glass of sugar and 
water, about eight o'clock; he dines about 
one, and six days out of seven, his dinner 
consists of broth, and a puchero, which is 
boiled beef, with a small bit of pork, sur- 
rounded either by cabbage, or Spanish peas 
(garbanzos), and varied occasionally with a 
sausage; a cup of chocolate again in the after- 
noon, and for supper boiled lettuce prepared 
with vinegar, oil, and pepper, finish the re- 
pasts of the day. The ménage at home, there- 
fore, costs but a trifling sum ; and neither does 
the Biscayan spend any thing upon enter- 
taining his friends: not that he is unsocial ; 
he is social according to the custom of his 
country. During the winter, a circle of six, 
eight, or ten families form themselves into a 
society, and agree to visit each other; each 
chooses a week, aud during each week the 
circle assembles every evening at the same 
house; they take chocolate before going out, 
and sup when they return; the entertainment 
is entirely intellectual; music, cards, and 
dancing, fill up the evening. Upon one occa- 
sion only does the circle eat together: all the 
money lost and won at cards is made a purse, 
and is confided to one of the party ; and during 
the summer it is converted into a dinner in 
the country, of which all the members of the 
circle partake. There are no public amuse- 
ments in Bilbao, excepting occasional bull- 
fights. Two attempts to establish a theatre 
have failed ; a handsome stone theatre, erected 
some years ago, was burnt down not long after 
it was erected; and there was strong reason to 
believe that the conflagration was wilful, and 
that the friars were at the bottom of it: 
another theatre, constructed of wood, was sub- 
sequently opened; but after a very short time 
it was pulled down by order of the public au- 
thorities ; and this was also generally believed 
to have been owing to the interference of the 
friars. * * * Among the first days of my 
residence in Bilbao, I visited the new cemetery, 
the model of which is worthy of being adopted 
in other places. This Campo Santo has been 
enclosed in consequence of a quarrel between 
the Franciscan Convent and the Chapter of 
Bilbao, respecting the dues of burial, in a place 
to which both claimed right ; and the corpora- 
tion completed the new cemetery, at an ex- 
pense of not less than 30,000/. The gateway 
is beautiful and chaste, with this appropriate 
inscription over it : 
** Cada Paso, que vais dando 

Por la senda de la vida 

Mas y mas os va acercando 

Mortales, 4 la partida, 

Que en vano estais evitando.” 
The design of the Campo Santo is this: a 
square area of about six acres is surrounded by 
a covered arcade, supported by Doric columns ; 
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the back of the arcade is an immense wall of 
brickwork, in which there are four rows of 
spaces for coffins, the opening one yard square, 
and six feet and a half long; into this the 
coffin is deposited ; the spaces which are not 
occupied are slightly closed up; and a ring in 
the centre shews that they are vacant. When 
a coffin is deposited, the opening is built up 
with brick and lime, and a stone, or marble 
slab, fitted into it, records the name of the 
buried. The cemetery is fitted to receive 
3000 dead,—a great number for so small a 
space; and the area beyond the arcade is 
tastefully laid out as a garden and shrubbery, 
Besides the inscription I have noted down, 
there are several others that struck me as 
being beautiful and well chosen. The fol- 
lowing particularly, over the inner-gate, is 
striking :— 

** Deten sus pasos inciertos, 
O caminente! repara, 


En que esta — separa 
A los vivos de los muertos.” 


Which may be freely translated : — ‘ Stop, 
thoughtless wanderer ! and reflect, —this gate 
separates the dead from the living.’ In return. 
ing from the cemetery to the town, I made a 
long circuit, visiting in my way the Iglesia de 
Bigona, a church which takes its name from a 
miraculous image of our Lady of Bigojia, de. 
posited in it, and looked upon. with extraordi- 
nary veneration by the lower orders in Bilbao. 

** Before the service began, the officiating 
priest shewed me the sacristy, and a head of John 
the Baptist in wood—a very clever performance, 
by a native artist ; and I afterwards waited in 
the church long enough to see the curtain with- 
drawn, and the prostrations of three or four 
hundred devotees. There is a small founda. 
tion left to this church, for a curious purpose. 
The curate must go to the gate of the church 
at the commencement:f every thunderstorm, 
—say a certain prayer,—and sprinkle the sky 
with holy water. It appears, however, that 
the virtue of the water, as well as the water 
itself, has been sometimes dissipated before 
reaching the clouds; for the church tower 
has been twice struck by lightning. In the 
course of my walk, I learned a curious fact, 
illustrating strongly the mixture of pride and 
generosity which is often found in the Spa- 
nish character. The corporation being desir- 
ous of conducting an aqueduct and a road to 
Bilbao from a mountain about a league dis- 
tant, applied to the proprietor (a grandee of 
Spain) to purchase the land through which 
these were to be carried. He refused to sell 
it; but said, that if the corporation would 
petition him for a grant of the land, he would 
make them a present of it: they, however, 
wanted no favour, and would not condescend 
to this; but supposing that the proprietor 
would be prevailed upon to sell, they com- 
menced, and at length nearly finished the 
work.. The grandee, offended at this inso- 
lence, applied to the king for an order to de- 
molish the work, and obtained it ; but just 
in time to prevent this, the corporation peti- 
tioned the grandee, and the order was not only 
rescinded, but the grant of the land was com- 
pleted. The water conveyed in this aqueduct 
forms a reservoir at the entrance of the town 
for a useful and rather a novel purpose: by 
opening a sluice, seven of the lowest streets 
in the town are inundated ; this is done every 
week during the summer heats, and is doubt- 
less very useful in carrying away impurities. 
I walked through one of the lowest of the 
streets an hour before, and an hour after the 
purification ; and the difference in smell, fresh- 
ness, and coolness, was most striking. 
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We purpose continuing our remarks on this 
excellent publication. 





Collier’s Annals of the Stage. 3 vols, Murray. 
{Second notice. ] 

Iw our last Number we briefly announced and 
characterised this work, with which, on far- 
ther acquaintance, we are not less disposed to 
be exceedingly well pleased. The mass of 
antiquarian research and lore which it contains, 
may not, it is true, come under the denomina- 
tion of light reading; on the contrary, solid 
information is the best term to apply to those 
portions; and for more general amusement we 
must content to seek in the anecdotes and 
stories which increase in frequency as the nar- 
rative descends the stream of time. But our pro- 
mise was to illustrate it from its own resources, 
and not to dissertate upon Mr. Collier’s very 
interesting production; and, though we can do 
so only faintly, where the mass of matter is so 
great, we now proceed to acquit ourselves of 
the pledge :— 

“ It seemed to me (says the author, unfold- 
ing his plan), that the dramatic poetry of this 
country formed of itself a department so im- 
portant and interesting, as to demand to be 
separately and systematically examined. For 
England to possess the greatest dramatic poets 
of the world, and to be without a history of 
her dramatic poetry, seemed an extraordinary 
solecism in letters. i: ° ss 

“ When I commenced my researches, nearly 
twenty years ago, I was discouraged on all 
hands by those who imagined that Malone, 
Steevens, Reed, and Chalmers, had exhausted 
the subject, and that, in the harvest they had 
reaped, they had not left even gleanings be- 
hind them. Nevertheless, seeing how many 
deficiencies remained to be supplied, I perse- 
vered in the collection of materials, 1 obtained 
admission into the State Paper Department, 
the Privy Council Office, and into the Chapter- 
House, Westminster, and I soon discovered in 
those depositories many valuable original docu- 
ments, throwing afresh, clear, and strong light 
upon some of the most obscure parts of the his- 
tory of our stage and drama. Among these 
were unopened patents to different companies 
of players, and original accounts of the royal 
revels from the early part of the reign of Henry 
VIII. ; while the unexamined books of the do- 
mestic expenses of our kings and nobility, from 
the reign of Edward IV. downwards, provided 
me with a great variety of novel and interesting 
details. These sources of information had not 
been open to general search, and I was there. 
fore not much surprised to find that a great 
deal had escaped discovery; but when I came 
to examine the manuscripts in that great na- 
tional receptacle, the British Museum, to which 
every body could easily obtain access, I was 
astonished at the quantity of substantial mate- 
rials which had remained there undetected. 
From the Burghley Papers scarcely a single 
fact had been procured, although nearly every 
volume contained matters of importance ; and 
the Harleian, Cottonian, and Royal MSS. had 
been only cursorily and hastily inspected.* In 
these I met with letters from, and concerning, 
our most notorious poets, the predecessors and 
contemporaries of Shakespeare ; and in a diary, 
kept by an intelligent barrister, who lived 
while our greet dramatist was in the zenith of 
his popularity, I found original and authentic 





* « To shew how little attention they had attracted, I 
need only mention, that am the Royal MSS. I found 
_ & comets Masks, 

where noti i ich i 
imperfect.” but in the catalogue, which is itself very 





his own hani-writing, all 





= 
notices and anecdotes of him, Spenser, Jonson, 
Marston, and other distinguished authors of 


the time. It occupied me some years to go 
through the voluminous collections in the 
Museum, but I never had occasion to regret 
the mispending of a single hour so er 

Of our national drama itself, after all his in. 
vestigation, Mr. Collier says :— 

* It was, in truth, created by no one man, 
and in no one age; and whatever improvements 
Shakespeare introduced, it will be seen that 
when he began to write for the theatre, our 
romantic drama was completely formed and 
firmly established.” 

Mr. Collier commences with the miracle plays, 
enacted so early as the beginning of the 12th 
century ; and quotes very many curious docu- 
ments relating to them, with which, however, 
we shall not attempt to interest our readers. 
These strange representations continued for 
ages; and ‘ one of the earliest indications of 
the existence of any thing like a classical taste, 
in matters connected with the stage in England, 
is to be noticed under the date of 1520, when 
four French hostages had been left in this 
country, for the performance of the treaty 
relating to the surrender of Tournay. For 
their entértainment, the king ‘ prepared a 
disguising, and caused his great chamber at 
Greenwich to be staged,’ for the purpose: 
according to Holinshed, among the perform- 
ances on this occasion, ‘ there was a goodly 
comedy of Plautus played.’ As it was for the 
amusement of foreigners, the representation 
was most —_-y in Latin, for we have no 
trace of an English version of any of the plays 
of Plautus of so early a date. : . 
The interlude of Jack Jugler is our first extant 
dramatic production derived from Plautus ; 
but, as far as we can judge from internal 
evidence, it seems not to have been performed 
until the reign of Edward VI. The Andria 
of Terence was printed under the title of 
‘ Terens in Englysh,’ as may be concluded 
prior to 1530, and probably with the types of 
John Rastall, but no printer’s name nor date 
are appended.” 

We are induced to our next extract by the 
remarkable matter in the programme or ana- 
lysis of an interlude by Sir D.‘Lyndsay, and 
played in Scotland. Change the date only, 
and one might think it was a drama got up for 
the Reform Days in which we live, though it 
is just. upon three hundred years old, viz. 
A.D. 1540. After the entry of a king with 
his courtiers, &c. : 

“ Therafter came a man armed in harnes 
withe a sword drawen in his hande, a busshope, 
a burges man, and experience clade like a 
doctor, whoe sate thaym all down on the deis, 
under the king. After thayme come a poor 
man, whoe did goe upe and downe the scaffald, 
making a hevie complaynte that he was heryed 
through the courtiours taking his fence in one 
place, and alsoe his tacks in an other place, 
where throughe he had stayled his house, his 
wif and childeren beggyng thair brede, and soe 
of many thousand in Scotlande; which wolde 
make the kyngs grace lose of men if his grace 
stod neide, saying thair was no remedye to be 
gotten, for though he wolde suyte tv the kings 
grace, he was naither acquaynted with con- 
trouller. nor treasourer, and without thaym 
myght noe man gete noe goodnes of the king. 
And after he spered for the king, and whene 
he was shewed to the man that was king in 
the playe, he aunsuered and said he was noe 
king, for there is but one king, whiche made 
, and governethe all, whoe is eternall, to 
whome he and all erthely kings ar but officers, 


EE 
of the which, the whiche thay must make 
recknyng, and soe furthe much more to that 
effecte. And-thene he loked to the king, and 


saide he was not the king of Scotland, for 
there was an other king in Scotlande, that 
hanged John Armestrong with his fellowes, 
and Sym the larde and many other moe, which 
had pacified the countrey and stanched thifte ; 
but he had lefte one thing undon, which per- 
teyned aswell to his charge as thother. And 
whene he was asked what that was, he made a 
longe narracion of the oppression of the poor 
by the taking of the corse presaunte beists, and 
of the herying of poor men by concistorye lawe, 
and of many other abussions of the spiritualtie 
and churche, with many longe stories and 
auctorities. Thene the busshope roise, and 
rebuked hym, saying it offered not to hym to 
speake suche matiers, commaunding hym sci- 
lence, or ells to suffer dethe for it by thayr lawe. 
Therafter roisé the man of armes, alledginge 
the contrarie, and commaunded the poor men 
to speake, saying thayr abusion had been over 
longe suffered without any lawe. Thene the 
poore man shewed the great abusion of bus- 
shopes, preletts, abbotts, reving menes wifes 
and doughters, and holding thaym ; and of the 
maynteynyng of thair childer, and of thair 
over bying of lords and barrons eldeste sones to 
their doughters, wher thoroughe the nobilitie 
of the blode of the realme was degenerate. 
And of the greate superfluous rents that per- 
teyned to the churche by reason of over muche 
temporall lands geven to thaym, whiche thaye 
proved that the kinge might take boothe by the 
canon lawe and civile lawe. And of the greate 
abomynable vices that reagne in clostures, and 
of the common bordells that was keped in 
clostures of nunnes. All this was provit by 
Experience ; and alsoe was shewed thoffice of a 
busshope, and producit the New Testament 
with the auctorities to that effecte. And thene 
roise the man of armes, and the burges, and 
did: saye that all was producit by the poor man, 
and Experience was reasonable, of veritie and 
of great effecte, and very expedient to be rea- 
formede with the consent of the parliament. 
And the busshope said he wolde not consent 
therunto.. The man of armes and burges saide 
thay were twoe and he bot one, wherfor thair 
voice shuld have mooste effecte. Theraftre the 
king in the playe ratefied, approved, and con- 
fermed all that was rehersed.’ ” 

It would appear that this piece was distinctly 
countenanced by James V.; and it shews how 
deeply the reformation was then spreading its 
roots in Scotland. 

We now pass, in conclusion for the present, 
to the Diary alluded to in a preceding column. 
“ Tt is written in a small, fair, and tolerably 
legible hand. A ‘song to the queene in a 
maske at court, 1602,’ is the first entry in this 
diary ; and it is inserted on the fly-leaf, in the 
following words :— 

* Mighty princes of a fruitfull land, 
In whose riche bosome stored bee 
Wisdome and care, treasures that free 


Us from all feare; thus with a bounteous hand 
You serve the world wch yett you doe commaund. 


Most gracious queene, we tender back 
Our lives as tributes due, 

Since all whereof we all 
We freely take from you. 


Blessed goddess of our hopes increase, 
Att whose fayre right hand 
Attend justice and grace, 
Both which commend 
True beauties face! 
Thus doe you never cease 
To make the death of war the rise of peace. 
Victorious queene, soe you live 
Till tyme it selfe must dye; 





Since no t ever can deprive 
You of auch enon? 
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No-name .is ap to this song, and it would 
be idle to ind in conjectures regarding its 
authorship: the mask in which it was inserted 
was probably exhibited at Christmas, for Queen 
Elizabeth died on the last day but one of 1602, 
as the year was then calculated, or on the 24th 
of March, 1603, as it is now reckoned. She 
continued to visit her nobility up to a very late 
period. mi. od - 

The Diary proceeds : 

‘* ¢ December 1602. On Munday last the 
queen dyned at Sir Robert Cecils newe house 
in the Strand: shee was. very royally enter- 
tained, and richely presented, and was marvel- 
ous well contented; but at hir departure she 
strayned her. foote. His hall, was. well, fur- 
nished with choise weapons, which her majestie 
tooke especiall notice of. Sundry devises at hir 
entrance—three women, a maid, a widow, and 
a wife, eache contending [for] their owne states, 
but the virgin preferred. _An-other—on [one] 
attired in habit of a Turke, desyrous to see hir, 
enterd; but as a stranger without hope of such 
grace, in regard of the retired manner of hir 
cort—complained—answere made and sone gra- 
cious, her majestie in admitting to presence, 
and sone able to discourse in anie language, 
which the Turke admired; and admitted, pre- 
sents hir with a riche mantle,’ &c. * *. * 
The whole seems to have been a silly piece of 
masquerading to gratify the vanity of Eliza- 
beth.’ bd * . 


“ ¢ Feb. 2, 1601[2].—At our feast we had a 
play, called Twelve night, or what you will, 
much like the comedy of errors, or Menechmi 
in Plautus, but most like & neere to that in 
Italian called Inganni. A good: practise in it 
to make the steward believe his lady widdowe 
was in love with him, by counterfayting a let- 
ter, as from his lady, in generall termes telling 
him what shee liked best in him, and prescrjb- 
ing his gestures, inscribing his apparaile, &e, ; 
and then when he came to practise, making 
him beleeve they tooke him to be » . At 
this date we may conclude with tolerable safety 
that Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night had been 
recently brought out at the Blackfriars Thea- 
tre, and that its excellence and success had 
induced the managers of the Reader’s Feast to 
select it for performance, as part of the enter- 
tainments on that occasion. ° , 

“ € November 21, 1602.—Jo. Marston, the 
last Christmas, when he daunct with Alderman 
Mores wives daughter, a Spaniard borne, fell 
into a stange commendation of hir witt and 
beauty. When he had done, she thought to 
pay him home, and told him she thought he 
was a poet. ’Tis true, said he: for poets feigne 
and lye; and so did I, when I commended your 
beauty, for you are exceeding foule.’ No other 
dramatic poets, or circumstances connected with 
the drama, are mentioned in this very curious 
collection of scraps: some matters that relate 
to other poets, I have subjoined in a note.’’* 

* « The followi i 
never before been told — ood enthein aos 
it has been ag brows by tradition. It is disbelieved by 
Mr. Todd in his Spenser, i. 67, edit. 1805. 

* May 4, 1602.—When her majestie had given order 
that Spenser should have a reward for his poems, but 
Spenser could have nothing, he presented her with these 
vertses— 

* It pleased your grace, upon a tyme, 
To graunt me reason for my ryme; 
But from that tyme until this season, 
I heard of neither ryme nor reason.’ 
The barrister’s informant, in ‘this instance, was 2 person 
< So came of Touse, to whom he often refers as his 


An epitaph upon Spenser is thus given— 
* In Spenserum, . 
Famous alive, & dead, here is the ods, 


Alcock’s Travels in Russia, Persia, &c. 
WE resume, but to conclude, our extracts from 
this volume, which is, as we*stated, confined 
to private distribution. Our first illustrations 
are of Persia. 

“If the reader happen to have seen the 
famous monastery of Megaspelia in the Mo- 
rea, which is built under the side of a moun- 
tain, in somewhat a similar manner, he is in 
a condition to judge of Makoo, by imagining 
something ten times more curious and more 
appalling: nor is it competent for me other- 
wise to illustrate that which has no parallel, 
and which seems to defy all description. Makoo 
lies about midway between Erivan and Hoey : 
we had left the road to Tabreez to the east, and 
having passed along the foot of a line of moun- 
tam for some miles, we at length came to a 
narrow defile, which seemed as if intended to 
display to the best effect the wonderful coup 
@ il that is presented on entering the valley 
at the base of the great cavern. This singular 
place is the residence of an independent chief, 
who is so jealous of Russia and all his neigh- 
bours, that no European, excepting the English 
officer through whose kindness we were intro- 
duced, had-ever been received by him. We 
had the advantage of being invited to pass two 
days there, and at the same time that we had 
an opportunity of seeing one of the most curious 
towns perhaps in the world, by reason of its 
position, we were not a little glad to observe 
the mode of life of Persians, however much we 
might despise its sickening insipidity. For the 
want of a better amusement, for it was in the 
middle of winter, and the ground being covered 
with snow, there was no temptation to go out 

awking, (a common sport in those countries), 
we fired from the top of the khan’s palace at 
the icicles hanging from the projecting cliff, 
though somewhat to the detriment of the build- 
ings on which they fell from theimtérrific height. 
The place is prepared for defence as much as 
people entirely ignorant of the art of war can 
render it. There are considerable galleries cut 
into the side of the mountain, which can only 
be approached by rope ladders, of which they 
speak with an air of mystery, insinuating that 
shey consider them a sure defence against Pas- 
kevitch and his hardy Cossacks. Soon after we 
arrived, the prince sent a message that he would 
be happy to see us in his apartment. The ser- 
vants, who always remain in waiting at the en- 
trance, begged us to take off our boots; my 
companions were unwilling to comply with this 
request, and my inclination to conform to the 
customs of the country was overruled ; the 
khan’s eyes were very evidently directed to 
our feet as we entered, and ‘he appeared dis- 
pleased. He, however, soon an the usual 
compliments, saying, in the figurative language 
of Persia, that his house, his servants, all his 
property, were ours ; and began to ask a variety 
of questions, in the course of which he dis- 
covered that one of our party was a physician : 
he immediately felt various ailments, for some 
of which our friend prescribed. Two of the 
brothers of the prince, jealous of each other, 








* Dec. 30, 1602.—Sir W. Rawly made this rime upon 
the name of a gallant, one Mr. Noel— 


oe L. 

The word of deniall & the letter of fifty 

Makes the gent’s name, that will never be thrifty.’ 
* And Noel's answere. 

* Raw Ly. 

The foe to the stomacke, & the word of disgrace 

Shews the gent’s name with the bold face.’ 
There are several very coarse anecdotes regarding Sir 
John Davies: the following may be quoted : 

* April 10, 1603. Io Davis repor: that he is sworne 








t 's man, that the K. shewed him great favours: 
inepte, he slaunders while he prayses.’ 





————————————— 


begged the doctor to feel their pulses, and be- 
lieved that he could inform them which of 
them was most courageous, and would fight 
the best. Every individual in the establish. 
ment, even the servants, had complaints, and 
wished for medicine, which, however, they were 
afraid to take when prepared. The wives and 
children fancied themselves ill, and the harem 
was opened to our fortunate companion ; he 
took the interpreter with him, who was desired 
to shut his eyes, but the husband gave the doc. 
tor permission to peep if he liked.” 

“ After a long conversation with the prince, 
we visited the stud of horses, greatly renowned 
in these parts as being of a very superior 
breed. They are derived from two celebrated 
Arab horses deposited here by Jafer Kouli 
Khan, once governor of Hoey, who fled to 
Russia about twenty years ago; but this is the 
only district in the north of Persia where this 
race has not degenerated. Shortly afterwards 
we were informed dinner was ready, and we 
were again summoned to the state rooms. Lest 
the reader should fancy such a state room con- 
tains much handsome furniture, it may be well 
to explain, that a very pretty carpet, which is 
most studiously kept clean, serves as a substi- 
tute for the tables, the sofas, and the chairs of 
Europe. The prince, his brothers, and friends, 
sat on one side of the room, and our Frank 
party opposite to them. The dinner consisted 
of a pillaw, with partridge, some balls of forced 
meat wrapped in vine leaves, called giaprakia, 
and little bits of mutton roasted on a skewer 
of wood, called kibob, tolerably good, and seve- 
ral basins of sherbet, (an oriental name for 
lemonade), and the most delicately carved 
wooden spoons were used, as silver utensils 
coming under the class of innovations, are 
forbidden. The Persians use their right hand 
only to feed themselves with, and the dex- 
terity with which they.take;rice between their 
thumb and forefinger, form it into a sort of 
little ball, and toss it into their mouth without 
touching any part of their beard, is most asto- 
nishing; one of my companions was inclined 
to try the same experiment, but scattered the 
rice all over his face, and down his neck- 
cloth, and was forced to recur to the more civil- 
ised practice of employing a spoon. Nothing 
can be more painful, as well as disagreeable, 
than sitting cross-legged on the floor, and being 
obliged to bend over in order to eat one’s 
dinner. Not less singular than the mode of 
eating were the arrangements for sleeping: 
the floor of the bed-room was laid for about 
thirty persons; consisting of ourselves, our 
Frank servants, and the other visitors of the 
Khan. Very little preparation is required by 
the Persian to lie down to rest ; he throws off 
his large loose robe, the shoes are always left 
outside the room, his nightcap is the black 
lamb-skin, which on no occasion leaves the 
head, and he reposes without further ceremony, 
having first smoked his hookah. Among the 
visitors at the prince’s was an unfortunate 
man who had held some appointment under 
the government, and had had his eyes put out 
as a punishment, for this is not uncommon 
among them. There is a story, almost too hor- 
rible to relate, that the town of Kermaun hav- 
ing rebelled, three pounds weight of eyes were 
ordered to be sent to the late king, Aga Maho- 
med Khan. We left Makoo particularly gra- 
tified by our visit, and by a civility and kind- 
ness on the part of the prince and his brothers, 
which we could hardly have expected. He is 
necessarily suspicious of all strangers, and but 
that we were introduced to him under very 
favourable auspices, it would have been more 
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probable that we had been confined in a dun- 
geon than received with hospitality and atten- 
tion. g: “i - bs 

“ According to the doctrine inculcated by 
Mahomet, the women in Persia are not only 
excluded from all society, but go about so little 
that a traveller might pass through the whole 
country and not see a female face; as the Per- 
sians ate, perhaps, even more jealous than the 
Turks. The Armenian and other Christian 
women living amongst them, are obliged to 
conform to Mahometan law in this respect, 
and cover their faces, and wrap up their figures 
in a large sort of domino or feradgee, in the 
same manner as the native women, or they 
would be insulted. So naturalised are the Chris- 
tians to this custom, that it was the cause of a 
great disappointment to us upon one occasion. 
An Italian doctor, who had been lately mar- 
ried to an Armenian, was polite enough to 
endeavour to induce his bride to uncover her 
face for our curiosity and amusement ; but his 
best efforts to persuade her it would not be im- 
proper were in vain: the lady even smoked a 
kaliaun (the Persian hookah) whilst we were 
in company with her, but kept it under her 
veil; it was altogether a most ludicrous scene : 
in vain we told her that it was unfair she 
should have the opportunity of seeing us 
through the little holes of her dress, and that 
we could not be permitted the advantage of 
seeing her, even with her husband’s consent. 
She felt it would be extremely indecent to shew 
her face; and we were obliged to satisfy our- 
selves with the assurance of her husband, that 
she was not worth seeing, and the great proba- 
bility that she would accidentally have dropped 
aside her veil, if she had had any hopes of excit- 
ing our admiration. bg . * 

“The singular state of society among these 
people will be illustrated, perhaps, by another 
trifling anecdote; for we were not a little 
amused during a sumptuous entertainment 
given us by a rich Persian, near Hamudan, 
having in the course of conversation asked our 
host how many children he had, to perceive 
him turn round to his servant for the neces- 
sary information.” 

Of the state of English trade at Constanti- 
nople a very unfavourable account is given. 

“* T was sorry (says Mr. A.) to find that our 
principal export from England to the Turkish 
market (manufactured cotton) was of very in- 
ferior description to that of Switzerland and of 
France, and was only able to procure demand 
at all from the inferiority of its price : we are 
80 completely surpassed by the Swiss in the 
beauty and texture of cotton prits, and by the 
French in the finest specimens of the manu- 
facture, that English has become another word 
for inferior ; and the avidity with which our 
goods were formerly sought after, is sunk to 
the ignominious supply of those whose tastes 
are rather governed by frugality than by su- 
Perior beauty and excellence. In cloth, an 
article of great demand in Turkey, we have 
never had any pretension to vie with Ger- 
many; and so long as corn is sixty-five or 
seventy shillings in England, and from twenty 
to thirty shillings in Saxony, the reason of our 
Inability to compete with them must be ob- 
eae In hardware we are supplanted by the 

russians, and Belgium has had the principal 
Supply of arms; some American merchants, 
pe are making large fortunes by the opium 
— to China, whilst our less favoured coun- 
*ymen are prevented sharing any of the profits, 

y the impolitic restrictions of our East India 
. * 


Greek boat, we landed within six hours’ dis- 
tance of Brussa, a very pretty place, famous for 
its silks, which bear its name ;.for its natural 
hot-water baths, perhaps the best in Turkey ; 
and as the place of exile of many noble Greek 
families of the Fanar ; and from having been 
once the residence of the sultans, it contains 
many of their tombs. The view from the top 
of the Olympus, at the foot of which Brussa 
lies, is most extensive; the Sea of Marmara, 
the Bosphorus, the Black Sea, Scutari, and 
Constantinople, were at once presented to our 
sight, and formed a grand and enchanting 
spectacle. When we were nearly at the sum- 
mit, we were much amused by the ridiculous 
manner in which an immense black bear, on 
being frightened, ran down from the top of 
@ mountain at a desperate rate; making a 
traineau of his hind legs, he slid down most 
commodiously, and although passing quite near, 
shewed no disposition to attack us. At another 
moment we had doubts as to the safety of one 
of our party, who had quitted us in order to 
satisfy his ambition to attain the very point of 
the mountain: we were sitting patiently await- 
ing his return, when he hallooed lustily to us, 
and we immediately perceived him running as 
if for his life, and another huge bear close to 
him, whom he had roused by approaching his 
den; the fear, however, was perfectly recipro- 
cal, for the frightened animal took to his heels ; 
and, indeed, we regarded it a fortunate cir- 
cumstance—for we were entirely unprepared 
for any combat, and had no weapon with us of 
any description. The fascination of the evil 
eye is a superstition well known to exist among 
the Greeks: when we applied to see the silk- 
worms, which are kept on an immense scale, 
we were told they would die if we were al- 
lowed to look on them. Such is the infatuation 
on this subject, that. every crop inthe field, 
every animal, the bread, the meat, all are pro- 
vided with charms to avert the evil eye, lest 
they should attract envy, and perish.” 

We ought to have quoted some of the va- 
luable information respecting Greece, but our 
limits forbid ; and we now take our leave of a 
volume, which, from the pleasure it has af- 
forded us, we cordially wish were in general 
circulation. 








An Essay on the Origin and Prospects of Man. 
By Thomas Hope. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 
1831. J. Murray. 

ALTOGETHER one of the most extraordinary 

productions of the age in which we live, this 

posthumous work of the author of Anastasius is 
destined to excite the deepest interest in the 

philosophical world. Limited this week to a 

few words concerning it, we hardly know how 

to give even a faint idea of its nature. It 
treats in a perfectly new and original manner 
of the metaphysical abstractions least examin- 
able by human sense or reason : — of eternity, 
time, space, matter, force, movement, mind, 
soul, God. The views of the creation of the 
world; of the origin of man literally from the 
dust of the earth (or a congregation of enti- 
ties); of evil being deduced from good arrived 
at a certain point, as death follows life; of the 
progress of the inorganic and organic world ; of 
vitality; of society in all its advanced and civi- 
lised relations ; and of the future :—these views, 
we repeat, and many others of the greatest im- 
portance, are presented in a way to merit the 
closest study and examination which intellect 
can bestoW upon topics of so elevated a charac- 
ter. These, indeed, are pages to “‘ give us 
pause ;” and will, we cannot doubt, engage 





r. 
“ Having crossed the Sea of Marmara in a 


and subsequent times. . For ourselves, we shall 
only be competent to point out some of the more 
curious phenomena—some of the things calcu- 
lated to inspire general reflection ; and now we 
have but to add, that the whole scope of these 
volumes, offering an entirely New and very 
striking System of Philosophy, is such as to 
enforce the advantages of virtue and righteous- 
ness in our present state, and offer a bright 
hope of the blissful enjoyment of soul (no 
longer individualised) in the world to come. 
We regret to say, that a very limited num- 
ber of this work has been printed; and that not 
a copy is to be obtained by the public. 








The Modern Hudibras. In two Cantos. 12mo. 
pp- 51. London, 1831. Murray. 

A POLITICAL squib, for which we are, we be- 
lieve, indebted to Mr. Bankes, chiefly applying 
to the reform quéstion and its advocates and 
friends. We have seen more happy efforts at 
wit, but there are some fair anti-reform touches 
in these pages. 

The following displays the author’s unfavour- 
able opinion of the ** gentlemen of the press.” 


«« The other to that bargain, 
On which the Israelite was 5 
Was a lank youth with aspect d, 
One of a trio lean and squalid, 


With hands dyed half a shade less deep, 
Yet more in grain, than chimney-sweep, 
Whom men call ‘ gentlemen o’ the press,’ 
And they proclaim themselves no less, 
Though printers and the gods, we're told, 
Still style them devils, as of old: 
These three were of the last edition, 
And scarce inferior to Parisian,* 
Those hotpressed patriots who have earned 
Such glory, when their hands they turned 
From setting types to breaking bones, 
And lithographed with paving stones. F 
From their out-sides, you'd scarce believe it 
That these are gentlemen by brevet, 
Gee from sane in, — they've dominion, 
out a) » on opinion, 

Bet opocubeais , or be’t critical, 
Or theologic, litical, 

5 80) fourth estate, 
That seems, the kine, of late 
To swallow up and to digest 
Whate’er is left of all the rest. 
Whetlier domestic or exotic, 
No dynasty is so despotic. 


These Incas, or pronounce it Inkers, 
Are both free-writers and free-thinkers, 
Their very daily bread is libel, 

Their manual the Reformer’s Bible. 

All the night long they have worked hard 

To bring to light a choice placard, 

Which dawn exhibits in large letters 

Upon dead walls and rotten shutters, 
Addressed to ail the labouring classes 

(There proved worse used than dogs or asses), 
And very pointedly indeed 

To such as neither write nor read.” 








The Annals of my Village ; being a Calendar 
of Nature for every Month in the Year. 
By the Author of “ Select Female Bio- 
graphy,” ** Conchologist’s Companion,” &c. 
8vo. pp. 362. London, 1831. Hatchard and 
Son. 

Tus is a delightful little volume, and excel- 

lently calculated to give the young reader an 

interest in the objects which surround him ; 

humanising the feelings, and pointing out a 

thousand sources of delight in the infinite va- 

riety of nature, whose history is equally in- 
structive and pleasurable. But while we would 
wish to inculcate on the mind a love of nature, 
and humanity towards the meanest object in 
creation, we must enter our protest against the 
sickly sensibility, the false cant of sympathy, 
which mar these otherwise well-written pages. 

How absurd are the following passages, to say 

nothing of their truth! Speaking of worms— 

“ Without their useful ministry, maternal 

earth would remain cold, hard bound, and con- 


ee The exploits of the Parisian printers have been 





the pens of the ablest philosophers of the present 


since recorded, like Cuesar’s, in their own Commentaries.” 


- 











sequently sterile. Where, then, should we 
look for fields of waving corn, and green mea- 
dows, the support of men and cattle?” We 
doubt whether the farmer will quite agree 
with this. Again, of birds, our author states 
that their language is limited, because ‘* they 
are strangers to those numerous refinements 
that spring from society, leisure, and ennui; 
their Leageags, however modulated, is neces- 
sarily concise.” ‘The rabbit :—‘* Poor rabbit, 
how many are thy grievances! Perhaps, too, 
the plainness of thy coat, and thy familiarity, 
so proverbially said to produce contempt, may 
contribute to the prejudice against thee. But 
with the lovers of nature and of rural charms, 
the innocent playfulness of thy manners, moon. 
light gambols, and early boundings. over the 
dewy lawn, more than compensate for all the 
little stolen morsels thou makest free with.” 

After giving an account ofa species of trap to 

catch field-mice, the ejaculation is—‘* Poor 

hapless little mouse! how many are thy ene- 
mies! how many begrudge thee thy acorn and 
hollow tree !” 

Our author most justly defends the goat. 
sucker against the popular prejudice, that it 
milks the herds; but we do think the defence 
would have been more efficacious had it been 
less pathetic. ‘* Poor innocent. little bird of 
night! how sadly hast thou suffered, and how 
foul a stain has inattention to facts put on thy 
character! * * * I once saw this strange noc- 
turnal bird in a solitary glen near the vil- 
lege. He was perched on a stem, with the 
head lower than the tail; and so intent was 
he in uttering his strange song, that a sen- 
sible vibration was perceptible in the bough. 
He seemed as if disquieted by gloomy appre- 
hensions ; and while he looked full in my face, 
and the clear cold moon shone upon him, his 
cries and gestures alike ired toentreat me 
to do him no wrong. I could almost fancy 
that he said—‘ Have pity on me—I am in 
pain, and sorrowful; cast not a stone at me, 
nor chase me from my favourite haunt. I 
have never hurt one living creature.’” Does 
not our fair writer perceive that the fancy of 
this account contradicts the reality ?—had the 
bird been so disquieted by ‘* gloomy apprehen- 
sions,” he would not have staid to look her 
*¢ full in the face.” We do not think the first 
title to this work a judicious one—it resembles | 
Miss, Mitford’s Our Village too much: the 
second one, a Calendar of Nature, is far more 
appropriate. There are some very pretty wood- 
cuts. 

The Gorleston and Southtown Magazine ; or, 
the Pantheon of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts. No. XX. 8vo. circ. pp. 50. Yarmouth, 
Crisp ; London, Steill. 

THE existence of a local periodical such as this 

(a No. of which has been sent for our notice), 

is a pleasing proof of the general diffusion of 

taste and knowledge throughout the 
country. The contents are of the usual mis- 
cellaneous magazine character; and there is 
prefixed (the price being only sixpence) a very 
fair engraving of Gorleston church. 











Montgomery's Oxford ; illustrated by T. Skel- 
ton and other Artists. 2d edition. London, 
1831, Whittaker and Co.: Edinburgh, Black- 
wood. 

It has been questioned by authors and pub- 

lishers, whether the praise or the abuse of a 

book is the most likely to promote its sale ; 

and here is an example to confirm the doubt— 
for, in spite of the plentiful censure that has 





been lavished upon it, Montgomery’s Ozford 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


has reached a second edition. It has been re- 
vised by the poet; and Skelton’s beautiful 
illustrations are well calculated to give it a 
permanent interest with Oxonians and lovers 
of the arts. 








Alphabetical Index of all the Names contained 
in Sidney Hall’s New General Atlas. pp. 
360. London, 1831. Longman and Co. 

Or this excellent Atlas we spoke during its 

progréssive publication, in those terms of com- 

mendation which its distinct style and accurate 
and ample intelligence merited. It required 
only an index such as the present to render it 
complete as a work of reference; and we are 
glad to see it so ably supplied. The names 
are printed in three columns on each page ; 
and, on a rough estimate, amount to the pro- 
digious number of about seventy-five thousand! 








The History of Peland, from the earliest period 
to the present time: with a Narrative of 
Recent Events, obtained from a Polish Pa- 
triot Nobleman. By James Fletcher, Esq. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 428. 
London, 1831, Cochrane and Pickersgill. 

WueEn Poland engages so much of the atten- 

tion of Europe, this réswmé of her past history 

and view of her present condition is particu- 
larly well-timed ; and though the more imme- 
diate statements may, from their avowed source, 
be suspected of some partiality, yet the reader 
unacquainted with the more elaborate (and we 
believe untranslated) work from which this is 
chiefly compiled, will add to his knowledge of 
the country, and also to a part of the causes 
which have led to the revolution, and its 
means of resistance, by their perusal. The 
issue is in the hand of Providence; but 
looking at. the scene of .struggle, the level 
nature of the country, so indefensible with 
regard to military occupation, and entirely 
relying on the spirit of the people, it must 
be allowed that the conduct and bravery 


| already displayed have been most heroic. Yet, 


whether it is probable that the Poles, so 
animated, can ultimately withstand the pro. 
digious power of Russia, seems to depend less 
upon their own efforts than upon the chance 
of stirring up a co-operation in other parts 
of Europe, where two great principles of 
action are- now vibrating with such tre- 
mendous and appalling force. The adjoin- 
ing, we might say the surrounding, govern- 
ments of Austria and Prussia must be de- 
cidedly hostile to a popular insurrection ; and 
more distant nations are perhaps too seriously 
engaged with their own concerns to interfere 
materially in the affairs of Poland. Thus it 
appears that the prospect of a favourable re- 
sult is dark and cloudy; but still there are 
chances in the womb of time which not:only 
forbid the friends of Poland to despair, but 
bid them bind up their loins, and hope for her 
triumph. 

The annals of her earlier period are too 
familiar to every one to require repetition. We 
need not tell that the Piast dynasty reigned 
some 560 years, and ended in 1386; that it was 
succeeded by the dynasty of Jagellon, which 
lasted till 1572; and that after this the mo- 
narchy became elective, and has ever since 
afforded a striking example of the danger 
attendant upon that species of constitution, by 
unceasing and sanguinary competitions, civil 
wars, and final partition. Yet there were glo- 
rious glimpses between ; and the history of this 
gallant and high-minded people, living in aland 


of -plenty, and uniting almost ap excess of 


civilisation with the qualities of feudal barba. 
rism, is full of curious and interesting specu- 
lation. It is not, however, within our province 
to trace these events. The first and second 
partitions were followed by patriotic conspira. 
cies— Stanislas after the former, and with 
him Kosciusko after the latter, were subdued— 
the French revolution led to new attempts ; and 
the treaty of Tilsit, following many changes, 
gave another aspect to the duchy of Warsaw, 
erected in 1807, instead of the restoration of 
Poland, a hope of which had been thrown out 
asa tub to the whale. Mighty changes again 
ensued —-Buonaparte was conquered, and the 
kingdom of Poland, with a population of four 
millions of souls, was annexed: to Russia by the 
Congress of Vienna, but with a constitutional 
diet, which sat for the first time in 1818; the 
other portions of the old kingdom, Polish 
Prussia, Lithuania, Gallicia, and the Republic 
of Cracow, being in appearance less fortunate in 
reserving even a shew of independence. 

The author before us complains that the 
constitution has been infringed by the Rus. 
sians, and that Constantine was guilty of the 
grossest oppression and cruelty. He justifies 
the rising of the Poles on these grounds, but 
does not throw much light either upon their 
actual resources or future prospects. A map, 
and portraits of Kosciusko and the President, 
Prince Czartoryski, are appropriate embellish- 
ments of the volume, the literary matter of 
which is well enough put together for a tem- 
porary purpose, being intelligible, without pre- 
tension to elegance. The work is, therefore, 
altogether well calculated to be generally read 
at this time. 


The Lives of the Players. By John Galt, Esq. 
2 vols.12mo. London, 1831. Colburn and 
Bentley. j 

Ar the same time'that Mr. Collier is illumi- 
nating our ancient drama, Mr. Galt professes 
to give us “ one of the most amusing books in 
the language,’”’ though merely a compilation 
from the most striking and entertaining ma- 
terials connected with the lives of players; 
and we all know how competent the writer is 
to fulfil such a profession. His selection has 
been made from a hundred volumes relating to 
the stage, and to “ the best actors in the world, 
either for tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, 
pastoral-comical, or historical-pastoral ;” begin- 
ning with Charles Hart, Kynaston, Nell 
Gwynn, &c., and ending, though chronological 
order is not observed, with J. Kemble, Emery, 
and Siddons—in all, thirty-seven memoirs. It 
is, indeed, a capital parlour work, and full of 
pleasant theatrical recollections and anecdotes. 
One of the most whimsical biographies is that 
of Mrs. Charlotte Charke, the eccentric daugh- 
ter of Colley Cibber; but as even this does not 
tempt us to offer any extracts, we shall simply 
recommend Mr. Galt’s ‘‘ most amusing” pro- 
duction to readers of every class to whom a 
gay and laughing hour is agreeable. There is 
neither too much nor too little of it; it 1s so 
marked by propriety throughout, as to be ut- 
terly free from offence to fastidiousness itself 
an excellent quality in a composition of the 
kind); and either to kill ennui, or relieve the 
mind fatigued with cares or business, we cor- 
dially prescribe Galt’s Lives of the Players. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Mr. Farapay “ on the peculiar arrange- 
ments assumed by particles lying upon Vi- 
brating elastic bodies.” This was the subject 
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of a paper read before the Royal Society a few 
weeks ago, of which Mr. Faraday was the 
author. He stated, that his reasons for bring- 
ing it forward on the present occasion arose 
from a desire to illustrate the difference be- 
tween the Royal Society and the Royal Insti- 
tution in their modes of putting forth scientific 
truths; and his conviction, that every thing, 
whether small or great, originating with the 
officers of the latter establishment, should be 
placed as soon as possible in the possession of 
the members at large. When a plate or pane 
of glass is held horizontally by a pair of tongs 
fixed steadily on the centre, and a violin-bow 
drawn over the edge of the glass, it is made to 
vibrate. Sand having been previously sprinkled 
upon the surface of the plate, the particles 
arrange themselves into regular forms, figuring 
forth the quiescent parts of the plate. These 
are called by Mr. Chladric, their discoverer, 
nodal lines. When light particles, such as 
scrapings from the hairs of the bow used, dust 
or powder: of the lycopodium, happen to be on 
the plate, instead of proceeding to the same 
quiescent lines as the sand, they accumulate 
at the parts in most violent agitation, forming 
a cloud, and at last settling down into little 
hemispherical heaps, having a peculiar revolv- 
ing motion. This direction of light powders 
has always puzzled philosophers: Mr. Savart 
has founded a theory of some peculiar modes of 
vibration upon it. Mr. Faraday’s object was 
to shew that the effect is a very simple and 
natural one, and consists of nothing more than 
currents formed in the air surrounding the 
plate, which proceeding from the quiescent to 
the most agitated parts of the plate, then pass 
upwards into the air, and: in their course car- 
ried the light particles with them. Mr. Fara- 
day explained, by numerous experiments, how 
such a current would necessarily result from 
the manner in which the mechanical forces of 
the plate are transmitted to the air. He shewed 
how this current could be interrupted by walls 
of card, when the light particles took new 
courses. He stated that the heavy particles 
went to the lines of rest, because the air had 
not force enough to carry them in its course, 
but that light particles being governable by it 
were taken in the opposite direction. He con- 
firmed this view by substituting water for air, 
making the plate vibrate in the former fluid, 
and shewing that the sand was carried from 
the quiescent fo the agitated parts, exactly as 
the lighter particles were in air; and further, 
on vibrating plates in vacuo, he found that 
even then the lightest particles went to the 
lines of rest, because there was no current of 
air of sufficient force to carry them. Want of 
time prevented Mr. Faraday from entering 
upon the explanation of the involving heaps: 

1s point, however, is given in his paper read 
before the Royal Society, and to which we 
have already alluded. He announced that 
further consideration of the subject induced 
him to believe he should he able to account, by 
the same principles, combined with the cohesive 
power of fluids, for the peculiar and hitherto 
unexplained crispations which occur on water 
ying upon a vibrating plate. In the course of 
Mr. Faraday’s illustrative experiments a va- 
Tiety of exceedingly beautiful and uniform lines 
were produced on the glass. This being the 
last evening meeting of the season, Mr. Fara- 
day, on the part of the committee, took leave 
of the members, after earnestly exhorting them 
to use both individual and conjoined exertions 
to aid the prosperity of future seasons. A 
teat number of objects of high interest were 
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Institution having vied with each other in 
adding to the enjoyments of the evening. We 
cannot omit to notice a beautiful portrait of 
Sir Humphry Davy, of the full size, copied 
by Pickersgill, jun. from the portrait by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. It was much and justly 
admired. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


WeEDNEsDay, June 8th.— Mr. Murchison, 
president, in the chair. Several gentlemen 
were elected fellows. A letter was read from 
Joshua Trimmer, Esq. to the Rev. Dr. Buck- 
land, ‘* On the diluvial deposits of Carnarvon- 
shire, between the Snowdon chain of hills and 
the Menai Strait, and on the discovery of 
marine shells in the diluvial gravel on the 
summit of Moel Tryfane, near Carnarvon, one 
thousand feet above the level of the sea.” 

Among the donations to the museum an- 
nounced, were a collection, consisting of five 
hundred specimens, illustrative of the mines 
in the parishes of St. Just, Paul, and Gal- 
val, presented by W. J. Henwood, Esq.; 
a suite of fossils, from the transition forma- 
tions of the county of Kerry, the gift of 
Thomas Weaver, Esq. ; a series of the fos- 
sil seed-vessels and shells found in the Isle 
of Sheppey, presented by the Rev. Henry En- 
gleheart; and a collection of geological speci- 
mens from Van Dieman’s Land and Ems, pre- 
sented by Leonard Horner, Esq. Many valuable 
donations were also made to the library. 

At the close of this meeting, which termi- 
nated the session, the Society adjourned till 
November. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Monpay, J. Barrow, Esq., in the chair. 
There were read, first, an account of the 
proyince of Arracan, lately ceded to the East 
India Company by the Burmese, transmitted 
by Captain Dawes, of H.M.S. Satellite, and 
communicated by Capt. Beaufort, R.N. ;—2. 
Some particulars of a tour among the Hima- 
laya mountains, communicated by the Rev. 
Professor Milman, being extracts from private 
letters from friends in India. But the great 
attraction of the evening was a short notice, 
from the chair, of the Messrs. Landers’ recent 
journey in the interior of Africa. Mr. Barrow 
began by saying, that, at one time, he had 
hoped to be able to lay a short paper on this 
subject before the Society at its present meet- 
ing, with a sketch of the route followed ; but 
having only obtained the original documents 
that very day at four o’clock, this was necessa- 
rily deferred. In the mean time, referring to 
the map in Captain Clapperton’s last journey, 
he could state, generally, that Mr. Lander and 
his brother had landed at Badagry, and pro- 
ceeded, nearly in the track formerly followed, 
to Boussa on the Niger, and afterwards to 
Youri, which they found to lie considerably 
farther north than is laid down in the map, 
and nearly west, as they were told, of Soccatoo. 
They had thence proceeded up as far as the 
river Cubbie, a considerable tributary which 
passes Soccatoo, and another town to the east- 
ward called Cubbie, and falls into the Quorra, 
or Niger, a little way above Youri; and on this 
they had embarked on their downward voy- 
age. Shortly after reaching Funda, the last 
point laid down in Captain Clapperton’s map, 
they found the river make a bold sweep to the 
east, being here from five to six miles wide, 
and in other places it was even broader; it 
thence turned south-east, and circled round to 
south, receiving in its course another accession 





im the library, the members and friends of the 


in the Shary, as it was called, a.ziver from 
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three to four miles wide, coming from the east ; 
but which must not be confounded with the 
river of the same name visited by Major Den- 
ham, and which falls into Lake Tchad. (It is 
likely that the word Shary, or some similar 
word, is a generic term for river, water, or 
something of this kind, and that both these 
streams have their origin in high land inter- 
posed between them.) After receiving the 
Shary, the Niger is still further deflected, 
running to the south and west, till at length it 
expands into a considerable lake, from which 
the river Nun, which Mr. Lander descended, 
and probably several other rivers that enter 
the great bay of Benin in its neighbourhood, 
issue at different points. In descending the 
Nun, which is not above three hundred yards 
wide, the travellers were attacked by a furious 
party of natives; and, being taken prisoners, 
lost all their effects, with some portion also of 
their respective notes; but, providentially, 
what one was deprived of, the other was enabled, 
to a considerable extent, to preserve ; so that, 
between the two, the joint narrative is nearly 
complete. From the point, then, where Mr. 
Park first embarked, in 1805, this noble river 
has now been traced above two thousand miles, 
in the very heart of Africa; and, in Mr. Lan- 
der’s opinion, it is navigable for a great portion 
of the distance by small steam-boats. The 
natives, also, in the interior are eager to see 
more of us; and they are even already so far 
advanced in civilisation as to make a trade 
with them worthy of pursuit. The greatest 
obstacles are the still existing slave-trade near 
the mouth of the river, and the hostile feelings 
which our attempts to put an end to it have 
excited in the deluded population there. Palm 
oil is, as yet, the only other equivalent for 
their supplies which they have been able to 
produce ; and they naturally look forward with 
extreme dislike to the prospect of the market 
for their other and more valuable object of 
barter being still further curtailed. They are, 
in a word, the anti-machinists of the African 
world, and do not like to see the demand con- 
tract for manual labour. Mutato nomine, de 
nobis ipsis fabula narratur.* 












LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Ow Thursday the Society held their last meet- 
ing for the season ; Mr. Hamilton in the chair. 
Mr. Hazon exhibited a lithographic sketch of 
a Roman pavement discovered in Somersetshire. 
Mr. Grover’s communication on ancient history 
was concluded. Mr. Kempe exhibited drawings 
by himself, Miss Kempe, and Mrs. Bray, of 
amphore, patere, and other Roman antiquities, 
found in excavating below the Roman level, in 
forming a sewer between East Cheap and thé 
New London Bridge, accompanied by a very 
interesting communication of discoveries made 
during aclose attendance on the spot from the 
2ist of April to the 21st of May. The meetings 
of the Society were then adjourned to the 17th 
of November. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


On Wednesday, the last assembly for the 
season of the council and general meeting, 
took place in Parliament Street. We are per- 
mitted to notice, that, at the former, Mr. 
Sotheby, who, with the President, the Lord 


* The book belonging to Mr. Anderson, which we 
mentioned as having been found by the Landers, was not 
a prayer-book, but a thick volume of Watts’ and other 
hymns. It is curious that it was made fetishe, or sacred, 








and was carefully hung up in the abode of one of the 
chiefs.—Hd. L. G. 
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Bishop of Salisbury, and Lord Bexley, had 
had an interview with Earl Grey on the part 
of the Council, respecting the royal bounty 
and other affairs connected with the Institu- 
tion, made a verbal report of what had passed 
on that occasion. We are, of course, restrained 
from particulars, but may say that the noble 
premier had given every attention to the docu- 
ments laid before him, that he listened to the 
statements of the learned President and his 
coadjutors with marked interest, and that he 
pledged himself to afford the subject his most 
mature consideration. We are aware that 
these are not times to press for grants of pub- 
lic money from any quarter, and that the royal 
income is not only far below what it has been, 
but me 3 burdened with other claims; yet 
we cannot but think this sole and single Insti- 
tution in England, founded for the encourage- 
ment of literature and literdry men, is pre- 
eminently worthy of patronage and favour. 
Its formation is one of the brightest gems in 
the crown of George the Fourth ; and we shall 
be sorry indeed if the celebrated scholars and 
poets who were taught to expect the duration 
of the royal endowment during their lives, 
should now be deprived of that comfort and 
distinction. We will not enter into a compa- 
rison as to who among them could best bear 
this loss; but we cannot help thinking it a 
little thing that our great and wealthy empire 
should fall so far below even petty continental 
states in matters of this kind. We regret, 
while such vast sums are annually expended 
on incomparably less deserving objects, so small 
a bounty towards promoting the general cause 
of literature should ever become a doubtful 
question. We trust it will not be so long. 

The Royal Society of Literature, however, 
it should be observed, does not depend npon 
the munificence with which it was at its origin 
so royally endowed: The number of its them- 
bers, their high rank, intelligencé, and love of 
letters, are sufficient to ensure it a high and 
standard place among the patriotic establish- 
ments of our enlightened era; and the spirit 
with which they have seconded the intention 
of their august founder cannot be better exem- 
plified than by their having erected by volun- 
tary subscription among themselves (of about 
£3600") the handsome edifice which is now 
completed for their reception in the wide street 
made by the improvements on the King’s Mews 
and St. Martin's Lane. Here their first meet- 
ing after the recess will be held 3 and with a 
local habitation so suited to their station and 
‘wants, and a name which must call up all the 
best sympathies of the great, the intellectual, 
and the learned world, we have no doubt but 
that their career will be both useful and bril- 
liant, under whatever cireumstances they may 
resume their labours. 


OXFORD COMMEMORATION. 


Tue Oxford d commemoration was cele. 
brated during Tuesday, Wednesday, and 'Thurs- 
day last. On the first day # concert, com- 
prising a grand selection of sacred music, was 
performed in the theatre; and in the evening 
there was a ball at the Town Hall. Lord 
Norreys, Lord de Tabley, and others, acted as 
stewards. Qn Wednesday, being the princi- 
pal day, when the prize essays and poems were 
read and recited, the theatre was opened at ten 
o’clock in the morning, and was ‘tapidly filled, 
the galleries being occupied by the bachelors 
and under-graduates, the pit by the masters in 
their academic costumes, and the boxes by a 
* This is the e: of the H 
subscriptions paid in is about Ean. oui Semis 


vast number of ladies, whose elegant persons 
were adorned by the most tasteful dresses, from 
which every colour of the rainbow might be 
selected. The splendid circle, illumined by the 
bright rays of a summer.sun, presented a coup- 
d’eil scarcely to be equalled, and certainly not 
to be surpassed, in London, or any metropolis 
of Europe. The business of the day com- 
menced by the admission’ of some distinguished 
characters to the degree of doctor of civil Jaws; 
among whom were Mr. Stourges Bourne, Sir 
Thomas Acland, Sir Harford Jones Brydes, 
Captain Basil Hall, and Washington Irving, 
whose claims to the honour were stated in 
Latin addresses. The announcement of their 
names was received with great applause from 
the galleries, the gownsmen being the resistless 
arbiters on such occasions. The reception must 
have been extremely gratifying to the two 
latter gentlemen, particularly to Washington 
Irving, as a foreigner. After the recital of a 
Latin poem, the subject “ Numantia,” and the 
reading of a clever essay on the “ Use and 
abuse of theory,”’—followed the great object of 
attraction, the English poem for Sir Roger 
Newdigate’s prize—“ The Suttees.” The au- 
thor, Percy Ashworth, of’ Wadham College, 
delivered it extremely well. The effect of 
the description of an interesting widow sacri- 
ficing herself on a funeral pyre, from a sense 
of conjugal duty, was powerfully. assisted by 
the presence of so many beautiful specimens of 
the sex. The following lines at the close of 
the poem, were received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause :-— 

Li , ' . 

Can change the glouusies to the brighter hour, 

Can smooth the lines care has learn’d to plow, 

And chase the cloud of anguish from the brow. 

It drops not, parts not with the ing breath, 

But smiles a proud defiance unto di ” 

The miscellaneous concert: inthe evening 
was fully attended. The performers, Messrs. 
Braham, E. Taylor, Knyvett, and De Begnis, 
and Mesdames Pasta, Caradori Allen, and Mrs. 
Knyvett, exerted themselves, and gave great 
satisfaction to a very numerous and select audi- 
ence. The commemoration finished with a 
ball on Thursday evening. 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Portraits of the Royal Family, in Penmanship. 
By J. P. Hemm. Harding. 
ALTHOUGH, as good and loyal subjects, we 
certainly rejoice to see the royal family in a 
Jlourishing condition, yet we own, that we do 
not think this is a judicious or tasteful ap- 
plication of the art of penmanship. We say 
so with the less reluctance, because we have 
more than once expressed our admiration of 
Mr. Hemm’s skill as a caligrapher, when that 
skill has been employed in an appropriate 

manner. 


A Progressive Drawing-Book of the Human 
Figure. Drawn on stone from the works of 
Raphael, Titian, Rubens, &c., by Signor 
L. Joffroy. Engelmann and Co. 

As 4 drawing-book we are unable to speak in 

terms of high commendation of this publica- 

tion; but the lithographic execution of the 
various subjects is singularly powerful and 
mellow. 


Pugin’s,Gothic Ornaments, selected from various 
Buildings in England and France. Drawn 
on stone by J. D. Harding. No. V. 

THE admirers of ancient architecture must be 

delighted with Mr. Pugin’s work; and to the 

professional architect it will be invaluable. The 





present Number contains a rich and curious 
assemblage of bosses, arms, crockets, figures, 
pateras, string-courses, finials, weepers, stalls, 
cusps, traceries, panels, capitals, spandrils, &c, 
It is certainly impossible to examine them and 
not feel shame at the comparative poverty and 
meanness of invention in our own times. Some 
of the most beautiful specimens are from Beau- 
champ chapel, in Warwickshire. We are 
especially charmed with three brass figures 
from the tomb of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick. 


The Watering Places of Great Britain, and 
Fashionable Directory. Illustrated withViews 
of all the Places of Resort in the United 
Kingdom. Parts I. and II. 4to. Hinton, 

Tuts is a work which has long been wanted, 
and which at the present season will be ex. 
ceedingly acceptable to a number of persons, 
“ The primary object contemplated in the pre. 
sent undertaking,” say the proprietors in their 
address, ‘* is the collection into one work of all 
the information desirable for gentlemen to pos- 
sess, respecting each of the watering and sea- 
bathing places in the kingdom; and, by the 
combined aid of the artist, to convey a more 
correct idea of the peculiar beauties of each 
spot than either the pen or the pencil could 
separately effect. Each town or village will be 
visited by one of the artists engaged for this 
work, and also by the editor, who, in order to 
prevent those discrepancies which occur from 
trusting to correspondents only, has undertaken 
the laborious task of visiting each spot person- 
ally.” 

Laborious task! We cannot conceive any 
thing more delightful and amusing. Will the 
editor exchange duties with us for the next 
three months ? 


The Devil’s Walk. Ilustrated by Thomas 
Landseer.. Ten Etchings, folio. London, 
1831. G. F. Harding. 

Mr. LanpsEER claims to have originated the 

idea of illustrating this biting satire; though 

others, it seems, caught at the whisper, and 
occupied the field before him. Though last, 
however, he is not least: on the contrary, 
for spirit in design and character he has no 
competition to fear. The etchings are admir- 
able; the earlier ones wild and satanic,—the 
later more earthly, and home to what is pass- 
ing around us. The Devil and the Puritan, 

Brothers, recognising each other, is capital, both 

for art and expression; the Lawyer killing his 

brother—a Viper, is also excellent ; and so is 
the Apothecary on his White Horse, like Death 
in the Revelation. The Bookseller’s Shop, with 
the corpulent publisher and the starveling au- 
thor, is another superb hit ; while the poor pri- 
soner in a cell in Cold Bath:Fields’ prison, debt 
10s., expenses 50/., is a melancholy lesson of 
wrong, prevailing to an extent most injurious 
to the community, hardly exaggerated by cari- 
cature. We do not approve of the introduction 
of Gen. Gascoigne in the last plate, though he is 
famously drawn as an incarnation of borough- 
mongering. It is too much ad captandum, and 
has nothing to do with the verses which have 
obtained so much celebrity. Satan is shewn 
to be terrified by the gallant general, and 
hastening to retreat to his own close borough, 
where there is not even the shadow of freedom 
of election. 

The merits of this performance altogether 
entitle it to very extensive favour. 
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MUSIC. fi 
PAGANINI. 


poured upon the ear, or rather upon the soul, 


appears to persuade or compel it to do what to 


must be felt,—it cannot be described. 





the lightness and expression which shewed 


themselves in his performances, excited the| duced during the past season at this house, 
highest admiration and astonishment; and in| with «* the names of the horses and the colours 
a tour lately made on the continent, he was} of the riders :”— 


every where received with the same rapture 
and enthusiastic applause. 

A Rouen paper says, it is impossible to sur- 
pass his sweetness of sound or method of exe- 


cution, or to give more spirit to an instrument | n 
always cold and dull. He is said infinitely to susty toapetanh Bese tt 


surpass Toulou and Drouet. Like Paganini, 
he plays tricks with his instrument, more espe- 


cially in his variations, on Lm. it is a) ie 


duo on one flute—a base a medium. In 


other variations his instrument sings the so-|non. 8 nights. 
prano of the Marriage of Figaro. Our state-| withdrawn. 


ment is not at all exaggerated, and we are sure 


that the visit of this extraordinary performer | W 


of musical merit. 








DRAMA. 

DRURY LANE. 
Daurny Lane terminated a strong, and we 
were about to say unfortunate season, on Mon- 
day last ; but “‘ unfortunate” is not the proper 
epithet, for the loss is so obviously to be attri- 
buted to the incompetency of the management, 
that nothing but great good fortune could have 
limited it to the sum reported—between four 
and five thousand pounds. With all the little 
miserable bickerings and intrigues of the green- 
room we have nothing to do; and though per- 
fectly aware of the lamentable extent to which 
they were carried during the past season, our 
business is only with the broad facts of the case, 
and which are of themselves, alas! sufficiently 
instructive. For example, the nightly expenses 
of Drury Lane theatre have amounted to the 
enormous sum of two hundred and sixty odd 
pounds. Now, as an average nightly receipt 
of that sum would, in former seasons, and with 
an infinitely superior company, have been con- 
sidered excellent business, it surely needed no 
great knowledge of arithmetic to perceive that 
the best luck to be looked for was, not t0 get 
one penny by the speculation, and that total 


i os .. |fortune by which the worst alternative has 
We have heard this wonderful musician again, | heen avoided. The School for Scandal, with 
and our delight has not been diminished; but|}y no means a perfect cast, attracted several 
rather, in consequence of a more favourable | ~rowded audiences. Stanfield’s diorama ren- 
situation in the theatre, it was much aug-| dered a mediocre pantomime more than usually 
mented. The sensation altogether is as if a| attractive ; and the melodrama of the Brigand, 
new element of music were discovered, and| which had run upwards of forty nights in the 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


ning the proof of mismanagement to this|and Mr. F. Vining bustled in his usual plea~ 
financial error only, let us observe the good | sant way through a very trifling part. Report 
attributes the piece to the pen of Mr. Percy 
Farren, the stage manager, and author of the 
drama of the Field of Forty Footsteps, played 
with success at the Queen’s (then the Totten- 
ham Street) Theatre. 
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BAZAR IN REGENT’S PARK. 





vasa 4 “ previous season, ran forty more, bringing fre- 
from & Fie apap, etm =o — quently, in conjunction with the Illustrious 
os nla P Penis duke nd Stranger, and the Pantomime, or ie 
waperes Ginn ng “*-|from three to four hundred pound houses. 
ow pod — ba Sag Mg bee oe 4 hayes prin te ome * — ~ —— 
hearer with greater intensity in proportion as me the devas ot any parecer rt sae 
the eS Se, ee ee ae at Covent Garden, have the lessees of Drury 
pee is soaheahies.tike man and the instru- _ “ poe —e egen Gate Gomme % 
: “i e end of the season. 

ment cannot be separated—like a magician, he| partnership between Captain Polhill and Mr. 
. a : . | A. Lee has taken place; and the former gen- 
others would be impossible. The gratification | tjonan is making arrangements for the con- 
ducting of the concern for the next two sea- 
BUCHER sons ; but we have so often been. disappointed 
h f th in the hope of seeing some one at the head 

e cage oe ~~s gen: tn S a national theatre = << | sent that 
ute have oO i interest d ded b 
onan of he Fagan oft, hn anges ae le Sl 
see, just arrived in this city, where he intends | ,y req inane? : sinus. 
Stile lc cnr “AY ten of an |e arena, aorane,eretao 
Carlo, in Naples, of which he was the first nagement can retrieve the fallen fortunes of 
flauto, the purity and vigour of his style, and/ tp), patent theatres. Nous verrons. 
The following is a list of the novelties pro- 


A dissolution of the 


On Thursday we had the pleasure of perambu- 

lating Mr. Jenkins’s beautiful garden in the 

Regent’s Park, which was opened (and so to be 

continued during three days) by way of Bazar, 

for the disposal of articles in aid of the benevo- 
lent Establishment for the Relief and Cure of 
Deafness, in Soho Square. The humane ladies, 
and some of them very pretty, who acted as 
shopkeepers on the occasion, seemed to be very 
successful in their operations, and we trust the 
produce will be commensurate with their hu- 
mane exertions. Bands of music, and refresh. 
ments (at once bad and dear — for Mrs. Jarrin 
took from us twashillings for a nasty ice), were 
to be heard and taken in various parts. A 
handsome tent was fitted up for the reception 
of the Queen—who, however, did not visit the 
garden on Thursday, even “ clane and dacent 
like another lady,”— and there were tents, 
marquees, &c. &c. for the company, in case of 
rain, or too much sun. There were several 
thousand persons present ; and the general as- 
pect of the grounds was very like the Horti- 
cultural fetes at Chiswick —those galas of 


lact: Poole. 35 —_ 
Melodrame, 2 acts: Raymond and 


Morton. Mg . 2 : 
Dec. 27th. Davy JotiesyChristmas Pantomime: Barry- | doot of the Society’s house,in Regent Street — 


the Kihg and Queen are gratuitously announced 
to be present — and we believe an assurance 
March 5th. Decorum, a Farce, 2 acts: T. H. Bayly.|of fine weather has been certified from the 
moon!!! Such tricks are unworthy in private 
speculations — they would even reflect on the 


ebster. 
* le, , ; t 
to the capital will be a treat to the patrons om une Easter Spectacle, 2 acts: Buck-| dramatic charlatanry of Vauxhall Gardens or 


macott. cane. 
he Ph 
5 acts: Kenney. 8 


Nov. 17th. Conscr 
ae 9th. The Jenkinses, a Farce, 2 acts: Planché. 14 


nights. 
Dec, 17th. King’s Fireside, Historical Anecdote, 1 act: 
Feb. Ist, 1831; Devil’s Brother, an Opera, 2 acts: Shan- 
March 15th. Highways and Byways, a Farce, 2 acts: 


April 7th. | ettlewig Hall, a Farce, 2 acts: C. M. West- 
edge, or Castilian Honour, a Tragedy, 
nights. 

April 16th. ion of Honour, Operatic Drama, 2 acts: 


Planché. 18 nig ts. 
April 28th. Alfred the Great, Historical Play, 5 acts: 


Ss. wies. 15 nights. 
May 13th.. The Emissary, an Opera, 3 acts: Barham 
Livius. 3 nights. , 

May 30th. The Little Corporal, Petite Historical 
Drama, 1 act: Buckstone. 3 nights. 


HAYMARKET. 
Tus favourite theatre opened on Wednesday 
last, and, as usual, presented us with a new 
one-act piece as a taste of its quality. The 
sample is an inoffensive one; but that is the 
utmost’ praise we can bestow on it. A Widow 
Bewitched is, in fact, little more than a com- 
pressed and slightly modified version of the old 
farce of the Deuce is in him. The return of 
a husband, affecting to have lost a leg and eye, 
in order to try the affections of his wife, and 
her discovery and punishment of his imposture, 
forms the ground-work of both. A similar in- 
cident was also worked by Dimond into one of 
his recent operas at Covent Garden. The pre- 
sent trifle, however, introduced our fair Olym- 
pic friend, Miss Sydney, to a Haymarket au- 
dience; and her acting secured both for herself 


April 8th. 





starvation one year, and drowning the next. 


Apropos, next week is to witness another of 


q : these exhibitions, so inappropriate to the spirit 
Movember 10th, 2090, Turuing the Tebiys, 0 Faron | of o telentific and wedtal tantionghon ¢ and the 
t, or the Veteran and: his Dog, a | means taken to puff it, the trade in raising the 
ore, 3 nights. | prices of tickets, : thing abhorrent in a Pa- 
na ; ganini!!!) and all the little mancuvres of 
ec. 15th. Werner, a Tragedy, 5 actss altered by Mac- | petty chandlering which have been resorted to, 

re are, in our opinion, quite disgraceful. There has 


an ordinary sign-board put up over the 


Bagnigge Wells: in a public body, with noble 


and distinguished names on its lists, they are, 


to say the least, very unbecoming. Cannat 
they trample down and spoil the gardens in a 
more quiet and less offensive manner ? 








VARIETIES. 

Geographical distribution of the Anatifa.—— 
Mr. Rennell Coates, in the Journal of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
asserts, that the southern ocean is the native 
place of the anatifa vitrea, and that if it is 
found any where else, it is because it is carried 
away on the vessels, fish, or plants, to which it 
attaches itself. The same author describes two 
new species of otium, under the names of O. 
depressa and O. saccalifera,—both from the 
southern seas. 

Captain Woodfall.__We regret to announce 
the death of another African traveller. Captain 
Woodfall, sent out by the African Society to 
penetrate into the interior by way of Abyssinia, 
only reached Kourdefan, where he fell sick and 
perished. 

Royal Navy School.—A noble subscription 
has been begun for the erection and mainte- 
nance of a school to educate the children of our 





and the piece a most favourable reception. 





ruin was a very probable circumstance. Con- 





Farren played as he always does— admirably ; 





agen tars. It is to be hoped that a fund will 
raised equal to the completion of so truly 
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ane aD 
beneficent an undertaking, on a scale of sufficient 


magnitude, and with large endowments. 

Sir Walter Scott.— Though we have not 
joined in spreading the rumours, which have 
found their way to the press on very slight 
grounds, respecting the health of Sir Walter 
Scott, yet as every reader. must feel the subject 
to be one of universal concern, we are well 
disposed to make known any certain and au- 
thentic O_o which may reach us re. 
specting it. e therefore refer with pleasure 
to the letter of a friend, who has enjoyed the 
opportunity of associating with the Wizzard of 
the North during his indisposition and to the 
present moment. He writes us: ‘“‘I have 
seen him frequently during the last five 
months, so as to enable me to observe his state 
of health. He has been ill, severely ill; but I 
can assure you that illness has left no trace, 
except a degree of corporeal weakness, which 
prudence in diet and exercise may speedily 
remove. He rides out on horseback ; he drives 
out in his poney phaeton ; he is.indeed in high 
health and spirits, at Abbotsford, and looking 
far better t at any period during the 
winter.” 

Mr. Jones.—We have been somewhat amused 
lately by a paragraph in some of the papers, 
assigning overstrained religious principles as 
the cause of this accomplished comedian, and 
no less accomplished gentleman, having retired 
from the stage. Now, all who know any- 
thing of Mr. Jones know him to be both 
a moral and a religious man, but not under 
the influence of fanaticism. The fact is, his 
method of teaching elocution has met with 
such success, in giving power to the voice, in 
strengthening weak lungs, in removing hesita- 
tion of speech, and every other impediment to 
a happy delivery—that his house is continually 
frequented by clergymen, in a sufficient degree, 
we confess, to create some alarm in the neigh- 
bourhood. The secret, then, of Mr. Jones 
transferring his talents from the stage, is, that 
he now dedicates them to the formation of the 
clerical and political orator. We will take 
upon ourselves to deny there being any other 
ground for the charge of his having turned 
Furitan. We cannot let this opportunity pass 
without assuring our friends, that the similar 
i ee which has gone forth concerning our- 
selves is altogether without foundation. 

Prince Talleyrand related to the Family of 
Stanley, Earls of Derby.—The maternal grand- 
mother of Prince Talleyrand was the Princess 
Orsini (la Princesse des Ursins, as the French 
style her), who acted so distinguished a part in 
the court of Philip V. of Spain, and whose first 
husband, as appears from Archdeacon Coxe’s 
History of the Bourbon Kings of Spain, was 
Adrian Blaise de T d, Prince of Cha- 
lais. She was of the illustrious family of La 
Tremouille, from which sprung the heroic 
Countess of Derby, who, in her husband’s ab- 
sence, defended ham House against the 
parliamen forces under General Fairfax, in 
1644. That the talents of the Princess Orsini 
have descended to her grandson, few will doubt ; 
and it must also be allowed, that he has inhe- 
rited her courtly and insinuating manners, if 
not all her high spirit, her frankness, and her 
disinterested attachments. 

Progress of Literature.—By command of the 
Pasha of Egypt, a periodical p aca either has 
been published in the Isle of Candia, or is 
about to appear there. It is to be written in 
Turkish and Greek. 

Geology of Algiers. —M. Elie Beaumont, in 
a letter addressed to the Academy of Paris on 





ceca 
we noticed in alate number of the Gagette, 
asserts that he never sup that the moun- 
tains-of the north of Africa formed, like the 
Pyrenees, a single chain of contemporaneous 
elevation. The most modern charts exhibit 
a variety of chains, crossing in various direc- 


exist with regard to the central plains of Asia ; 
and there is no doubt but that in the north of 
Africa, as in Europe, there has been several 
upraising of mountain chains in different di- 
rections, and at different epochs. 

Mineralogical Survey of Scotland. —In a 
former Gazette we mentioned that an inquiry 
had been instituted by a committee of the 
House of Commons on the application of cer- 
tain sums of money voted for a mineralogical 
survey of Scotland. Professor Jameson has 
laid before the Wernerian Society a copy of a 
return to an address of the House of Commons, 
from which it appears, that no part of the money 
had been granted to that Society, nor to the 
Edinburgh Museum ; but that the whole sum, 
amounting to upwards of 7000/., had been paid 
to Dr. John Maculloch, of Woolwich, for the 
mineralogical survey of Scotland — never until 
now, it is said, heard of by men of science in that 
country. It was remarked, that it would be 
desirable for government to cause to be pub- 
lished forthwith the results of this expensive, 
and it seems only partial, survey of Scotland. 

Larthquake.—Several earthquakes have lately 
been felt atSmyrna. Le Globe says, that on the 
28th of March a violent shock had very nearly 
destroyed that city. 

Flour for Sheep. — M. Maitre, a great agri- 
culturist and breeder of sheep near Chatillon- 
sur-Seine, about a year ago conceived the idea 
that not only the straw of corn, but the dried 
stalks of clover, lucerne, &c. might be ground 
into flour. His experiments have been crowned 
with complete success ; and he has obtained a 
kind of flour, the quality of which is similar to 
that of bruised fodder. This aliment is a sub- 
stitute for bran, and is an agreeable and sub- 
stantial food for sheep and lambs, who seek it 
with avidity. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Srr,—In your Number for May 28, a cor- 
respondent G. D. furnishes for your pages a 
remarkable specimen of the affinity between 
the Latin and Portuguese tongues, by eleven 
verses in praise of St. Ursula, which are both 
Latin and Portuguese. He acknowledges him- 
self not aware of ‘‘ any other living langnage 
between which and the Latin so strong an 
affinity could be traced and exemplified.” I 
should papas that Italian might afford in- 
stances of the kind in greater abundance than 
Portuguese. I send you at least one such 


sufficiently remarkable. 


*« In mare irato, in subita procella, 

Invoco te, nostra benigna stella. 

Vivo in acerba in mesto orrore, 

Quando te non imploro, in te non spero, 

Purissima Maria, et in sincero 

Te non adoro, et in divino ardore. 

Et, O vita beata, et anni, et ore (hore) 
uando, contra me armato odio severo, 
'e, Maria, amo, et in gaudio vero 

Vivere spero 0 in vivo amore, 

Non amo te, regina augusta, quando 

Non vivo in pace et in silentio fido; 

Non amo te, q O non vivo am: 

In te sola, O Maria, in te confido, 

In tua materna cura resperando, 

Quasi columba in suo beato nido.” 


Who was the curious author of these lines 1 
know not: they are quoted in that elegant 
work of M, Pierre de Joux, Lettres sur ?’ Italie, 
considérée sous le rapport de la Religion. 





the subject of M. Rozet’s researches, which 





tions, as M. de Humboldt has just proved to | Anglais. 


which I have met with, and which appears | wind 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXV. June 18.) 


T. Campbell.—Mr. om ary is wu @ poem 
on the subject of P simulating theme for his 
patriotic muse. We observe that the Philomathic So. 
ciety of Warsaw have done him the honour to elect him 
& corres member, as ** Campbell Tomes Poete 


An St of Sir a Lawrence, with nu- 
inerous and private papers erto unpublished, is 
announced.—Full-length Portraits of their Majestice the 
King and Queen, engraved after Lawrence and Beechey, 
in mezzotinto by Mr. T. Hodgetts, are about to appear. 


oe Ps OF NEW BOOKS. 
m’s it Oratory, 8vo. 10s. bds. — Marshall’s 
Naval Biography, Supplement, Vol III, Part 1. 8vo. 15s, 
bds.—Dr. A. Thomson’s Sermons and Sacramental Ex. 
hortations, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Lardner’s Cabinet Library, 
Vol. V., George IV. Vol. II. fcp. 5s. bds,—Patrick’s Indi. 
—_ Plants of Lanarkshire, 18mo. 6s. bds.—Sherwood’s 
ilner, Part III. 6s. bds.—R. Fletcher’s Medico-Chirur- 
se Notes and Illustrations, Part I. 4to. 1/.—The whole 
in the Case of J. M. Campbell, 12mo. és, 
bds.—I ’s Spain in 1830, 2 vols. 8vo. li. 6s. bds,— 
Fletcher's History of Poland, 8vo. 14s. bds.—The Garden, 
with 21 illustrations, square 16mo. plain, 3s. 6d. hf.-bd,; 
coloured, 4s. 6d, hf.-bd. — Parag | Library, Dramatic 
Series, Vols. V. and VI., bei ord’s Works, 2 vols, 
18mo. 10s. bds.—Jacqueline of Holland, by T. C. Grattan; 
3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds.—Bishop Horne’s Daily 
Communings, 2s.; silk, 2s. éd-—Hawker’s Works, with 
Memoir by Williams, 10 vols. 8vo, 61. 6s.; royal, 12/. 12s, 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1831, 
J Thermomet: 


une. ere | Barometer. 
Thursday-- 9] From 41. to 73. | 29°80 to . 2979 
Friday -+-- 10 | —— 50. — 65. | 2966 — 29-79 
Saturday -- 11 — HH. — 69. | 2956 — 29°70 
Sunday---- 12] —— 51. — 75, | 2970 — 29-83 
Monday -- 13} —— 52. — 75. | 29°80 — 2909 
T 14 a 49. — 75. ww — 30°02 


‘uesday -- 30 
Wednesday 15 | —— 49% — 73. | 295 —~ 29-84 

Wind S.W., except during the afternoon of the 13th, 
when it was N.W. 

Weather variable, with frequent rain. From six to 

ight on the evening of the 14th, the upper part of a 
halo, and a very distinct parhelion east of the sun formed, 
both strongly exhibiting the prismatic colours. 

Rain fallen, *4 of an inch. 

Edmonton. 
Latitude----+- 51° 37’ 32”N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wyc , Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- 
logical Society. May 1831. 


CHARLES H. ADAMS. 


Thermometer—Highest- 0% 69°25° 
Lowest -+-++++> 25° 
Mean --- 49°7258 
Barometer—Highest -+--++++ 30-06 
Lowest ++r++rr+ 29°17 
Mean -++rercere 
Number of days of rain, 8. 


Quantity of rain, in inches and decimals, 2°59375. 
Winds.—1 East—] West—5 North—3 South—10 North- 
east—1 South-east—1 South-west—9 North-west. 
General Observations.—T he gong Be rain nearly one 
inch and a quarter less than in May last year, but more 
than usually falls in the month; the extremes of tempe- 
rature lower than in the last eight years, and the mean 
below any since 1826—the month was consequently cold : 
on the sixth the thermometer fell seven degrees below the 
of the day-—the barometer higher than las 
at any time ometer 
= Thunder and lightning on the 2d, 5th, 20th, and 
Bith : the storm on the 2d the heaviest experienced here 
for some time, and hearly an inch of tain fell. On the 
5th a shower of very hail about 1 p.m. : an indistinet 
lunar halo observed on the 22d: for twenty-four days the 
blew from the northward—that is, between the N.E. 
and N.W. The evaporation 63125 of an inch. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C, will not do: it is the very exaggeration of the ama- 
tive to be content with nothing else than the mutual en- 
sheathement of souls, 

So firmly intertwined, 
That through all time’s eternity 
No power shall e’er unwind!!! 

R, 0.’s letter is taken in very good part. The observa- 
tions on the personalities and bitternesses of the press are 
just; we trust, however, that they cannot apply to the 

i Gazett 


e. : ; 
Notices of the Pantechnicon — of Captain Norton's 
Rifle—of the machine for planing iron surfaces, &c.—are 
intended for our next No.; and we also hope to publish a 
Rarer of great historical novelty and interest on rleigh 

SS., hitherto unexplored. 

ErrATA.—In our last ‘No., p. 379, col. 3, two notices 
were headed “ British G ” and ‘* British Institu- 
tion,” from having been written at different times; being 
identical, they ought to have been but one notice, and 





»C, eo 4 


under either title.—380, col. 2, «* Mr. Baring’s Pictures,” 
have been ‘* Engravings,” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 
ha LITERARY FUND GREENWICH 


MEETING will be held at the Crown and Sceptre, on 
Wednesday, the 22d of June.—This pe pd is not aecge to 
Members of the Society; the any N r Gen. 
tleman who may feel an interest in the ‘objects of the Institution 
will be welcome and agreeable. 

Gentlemen who intend dining are requested to apprise Mr. 
Snow, at the Chambers of the Society, 4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on 
or before Tacatay the 2ist.—Dinner at Four precisely. 


OTICE.—The Exhibition of the National 
Repository Gallery of the Reval Mews, Charing Cross. 
Patron, the KIN 
The Fourth Annual Exhibition of thts Institution is 
a 











now open daily. 
Admittance, padiiaa Is. 
T. 8. TULL, Secretary. 


~ 
0 the CLERGY, PATRONS of INSTI. 
TUTIONS, LIBRARIANS, &c. &c. 

J. GANDAR, of 44, Theobald’s Road, Holborn, having devoted 

great attention to that Branch of the Bookbinding Art which is 

of research in Ancient Li- 

terature, Le cenae of repairing Libraries, even in the most dila- 

pidated state. Gentlemen will find J. G,’s Method to give a face 

of respectability to their Libraries, combining strength and eco- 
nomy, at a Saving of 75 per cent. 

The most respectable References given. 


LADY who has resided Fourteen Years 
’s Family, and who is a 
Member of the Tatablished Sceansae wishes to meet with a simi- 
lar Situation, in a genteel private Family, where there are Two 
or Three Young Ladies under Ten Years of age. A Situation 
either in the Country or in a Country Town will be preferred. 
Salary not an Object. 

The most respectable Reference will be given and requir: 

Letters, post-paid, addressed to A. B., at Mr. Hodge’s, <= 
tioner, East Street, Chichester, Sussex, will be answered imme- 
diately. 


O PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, &c.— 

















JOURNZ L OF THE 


‘Travellers on the Conti: 

NFORMATION and DIRECTIONS for 

TRAVELLERS on the gy 
By MARIANA 
- Seventh edition, with ——- wy ‘additions, thoroughly 
revised, post 8vo. 12s. 

2. Brockedon’s Guide to Paris, with highly | 

= Engravings; being Part I. of the Route from London to 


3. . Venice—Sketches of Venetian History, 
with Engravings. 

‘4. Travels in the Morea. By William Mar- 
tin Leake, F.R.S. Author of the “ Topography of Athens,” and 

a “ Tour in oe Minor,” 3 vols. 8vo. with a.most accurateMap 
bad Plates, 2/ 

5. The Diary of an Invalid in pursuit of 
Health; being the Journal of a Tour in ‘Portugal, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, and France. By the late Henry Mathews, A. 3d 

edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 

. Antiquities, Arts; and Literature of Italy. 
By Jose h Forsyth, Esq. 3d edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s, 

7. Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 4th 
akiree Bvo. ll. lis. 6d. 

8. Switzerland; or, a Journal of-a Tour and 
Residence in that Country. Followed by a general View of its 
History, brought down to the present time. By S.Simond. 2d 
edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

9. An Autumn near the Rhine; or, Sketches 
of Courts, Society, and Scenery in Germany near the Rhine. 2d 
edition, 8vo. 14s. 

ae Murray, Albemarle Street. 





School Prizes.—Holyday Presents. 
Works of Instruction and Entertainment in fancy Bindings. 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. ss 
TORIES from the HISTORY of ITALY. 
By ANNE MANNING. 
With fine rigs and Lg by Hatvey. 
12mo. price 7s. 6d. 

Swiss Family Robinson, the 8th edition, 
ornamented with 12 Engravings, 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 

Description of more than Three Hundred 
Animals, with numerous fine Cuts, elegantly printed by Whit- 
tingham. 12mo. new and enlarged edition, price 85. 

Stories of Old Daniel, the 10th edition, much 
d, 12mo. price 6s. 





To be may tee da kselling, Printing, i 
and Bookbinding Business, in a busy commercial ‘own, situate 
in a beautiful and —— Part of — ofthe Midland Counties, 
which 
an ey establi: cd my of Twenty-four Years’ standing. 

ply, if by eae post-paid, to Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock, 
m. aternoster Row; or Messrs. Thorp and Burch, 2, Jewry 
Street, Aldgate, London, 

None need apply who cannot command a Capital of 

10002. or 12001, 











he Devil's Wal lk. 


Just published, ah. >, Proof, clombler 4to. ll. 1s.3 Prints, 
SERIES of SATANIC SKETCHES, 
consisting of Ten Designs, illustrative of some of the 


more pointed and whimsical Stanzas of Coleridge's cele oo yecgeenn 
Poem, the Devil’s Walk. These ae are in 
body, as far as possible, the humorous, satirical, and ieneptnative 
spirit of a Poem, which has been long ny re popular. 
hey are drawn and engraved by Mr. Thomas 
London; Published sed F. G. Harding, 24, Cornhill. 





ERMAN SPA, ‘BRIGHTON. —The 
Efficacy of the Mineral Waters of this Establishment, 

in obstinate Di of the Dig in Diseases of the Liver 
and the Urinary Organs, in Derangements of the Female Consti- 
tution, in Nervous Complaints, and many other inveterate Dis- 
eases, has been fully established ores the Observation of several 
eminent Ph Is will be found in 
the Prospectus. 

The Pump-toom is now open for the Season 

Hot Mineral Waters—Carlsbad, Ems. Cold aio~-Son, Pyr- 
mont, Eger, Marienbad, — Seltzer, &c. &c. 

London Agents for the sale of the Goa Waters :—Messrs. J, 
and G, Waugh, Chemists to ry: —-. Wy 2 Regent ‘Ven Mr. 














R. A. Coward, Ch 
may be had gratis. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
2d edition, with Plates and Woodenuts, 12s. 
GALMONIA ; or, Days of Fly-Fishing. 
By the late Sir HUMPHRY DAVY, 

“ One of the most delightful labours of leisure ever seen; not a 
few of the most beautiful phenomena of nature are here lucidly 
explained.” —Gent,’s Mag. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
By the same Author, printed uniformly with the above, 
Consolations in Travel, or the last Days of a 


Philosopher, price 6s. 





vol. post 8vo. price 6s. 


HE MOORISH QUEEN,” . "Record of 
Pompeii; and other Poe 
By EL EANOR § 8 NOWDEN, 
ie Author of “« The Maid of Scio.” 

The descriptive beauties of Miss Snowden's poems afford 
assurance that she has that within which will in ‘tab prompt 
to Sreater things than she has yet achieved."—Month/y Repository. 

“ Miss Snowden is no stranger to the public,—her Maid of Scio 
has already appeared in print, and evinced much poetic ae 
The ¢ present volume does her no discredit, and will afford p' 
sure in the perusal.”—Metropolitan, 

“ The first poem is a metrical legend of considerable length, 
which those who are fond of incident narrated in smooth verse 


may read with ne It is a history of tourne: ous, 
Aan cre’ ” jeal 


love, fighting, troub: 


Ellen Cameron, a Tale for Young Ladies. 
Fine Plate, from a Drawing by Harvey. 12mo. price 5¢. 

Keeper's Travels, with fine Engravings, after 
Drawings by Harvey. 14th edition, 12mo. price 6s. 

A History of France, in familiar and enter- 
taining Language for Young People. By Mrs. Moore. 3d edit. 
12mo. Six Engravings, price 7s. 6d. 

Sketches of the Domestic Manners and In- 
stitutions ofthe Romans. New edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

History of the Roman Emperors, orna- 
mented with Portraits and Maps. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Essays on the Institutions, Manners, &c. of 
Ancient Greece. By H, D, Ponte: -D. 2d edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Tomkin’s Select Poetry, a new edition, in 
18mo. fine Frontispiece, 3s. 

The Parent’s Offering. By Caroline Bar- 
nard. A new edition, enlarged, 12mo. fine Frontispiece, 5s. 

Sandford and Merton, complete. A new 
and improved edition, in 1 vol. fine  Bagravings 12mo. 72. 6d. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School; or, the History of 
several Young Ladies, as related by ‘themselves. The 9th edit. 
with tine Frontispiece, 12mo. price 4s. 

Bucke’s Entertaining = Grammar, 
the INustrations given in Classical Engli 18mo. 3s. 

Guy’s Pocket Cyclopedia; or, r, Epitome of 
Universal Knowledge. The 9th edition, neg rig | improved, 
with numerous appropriate Cuts. 12mo. price 10s. 6d. 

us, Cortez, and Pizarro; or, the Dis. 

covery wy mane and the Conquest of Mexicoand Peru. For 

the Entertainment and Instruction of Youth. i2mo. Any ofthe 
three pO es sold separate, price 6s. 6d. each. 

worth’s Parent’s Assistant, A new 

a with fine Plates, complete in 3 vols. 18mo. price 10s. 6d. 

Dr. ' Aikin’s Evenings at Home. A new 
and improved edition, ihe} Son, complete in 4 vols. 18mo. 10s. 

Joyce's Scientific Dialogues, with numerous 
Cuts, a new edition, in 6 vols. 18mo. price 15s. 

A Discourse of the Objects, ir tr and 
Pleasures of Science. A new edition, in foolscap 6vo. illustrated 
with pee Sagravingt, Beive 5s. 

Revolution in Brasil. 
Recently ey mm tod in : Bay 8vo. with numerous Plates 
and cloth, price li, 14s. 
OTICES of "BRAZIL j in 1829-30. 
By the Rev. R. WALSH, LL.D. M.R.1.A, 

Author Yin ‘s ‘Narrative ofa Journey from Constantinople 

to > England. - 

“ Dr. Walsh the dinary embassy of Lord 
Strangford to Rio Janeiro, and his work is fuil of the most inte- 
testing details with regard to Brazil, more — ieiiate as to its 
Political changes and the character of the 

London: Frederick Westley and A. H. eg 10, Stationers’ 

all Court, and Ave Maria Lane. 





Also, by the same Author, 
In a few days, a new edition, —— the 4th, in 1 vol. 
12mo. price 6s. 

Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople 
to England. 

This work, which has received so Siapetvela the the seal of publi¢ 
fhe is now printed in a small veleme, ane yy 
interesting in the present circumstances of the Turkish cm 
















In 1 handsome 8v. rag 10s, extra cloth boards, 
ULPIT ORAT RY: in the TIME of 
JAMES the FIRST, outhened: and principally illus- 
trated by “8 Examples, A.D. Se 22. 
By the Rev, J. H. BLOOM, A.B. 

To the clerical reader and the antiquary, che present work will 
prove equally interesting and curious. It considers and exempli- 

ties the remarkable nature of the discourses that emanated from 
the pulpits of smali towns and villages remote from the metro~ 

olis, more than two centuries uring a period replete with 
interest to the religious and pol litical cork It is believed that 
bes Poets wees if + similar examples exist at this day. 

man, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; and 
sae Stacy, Norwich. 











In 3 vols. small 8vo. Maps and 


with 
Plates, price 18s. boards, 


I = 4 ‘ 
By JOSIAH CONDER, 
Editor of the ** Modern Traveller.” 
The Modern Traveller; a Description, Geo- 
and T hical, of the various Coun- 
tries of the Globe. In 30 vols. price 8. 5s. cloth boards. 
New editions of the different Countries may be had separate, 
rice 5s. 6d. per vol. cloth boards, as under :—Palestine, 1 vol.— 
Syria and Asia Minor, 2—Arabia, 1—Egypt, &c. 2—India, 4— 
Birmah, Siam, &c. 1—Persia and China, 3—Turkey, 1—Greece 2 
—Russia, 1—Spain and Portugal, 2—Africa, 3—United States and 
Canada, 2—Mexico and mer 2—Colombia, 1—Peru, 1— 
Brazil and Buenos Ayres, 
«* Conder’s Italy will in ‘Tature be the travelling companion of 
cs man bent upon a th of that i 
land. He is the best compiler of the day, and this is no small 
praise. — Bacgg_povrr as Mr. Sacto 's requires industry ofa 
ow e, a methodical head, 
jas obit, $4 sake: Ase Woot ie malities to be met with every where ? 
at the manner in whid compilations are usually performed, 
and the question is answ . Conder is the eee ne ~ the 
* Modern Traveller,’ the best t and completest geographical and 
descri itive work in any lan '—Spectator, April 23, 1831. 
e sincerely congratulate the public upon the appearance of 
a tals which really is an accurate and complete account of mo- 
dern Italy.”—Asiatic Journal, May 1831. 
Printed for James Dancan, 87; Parameter Row. 


In 2 vols. Bvo. ‘price 24. 


EMORIALS of che STUART 
DYNASTY, inclading th and Ecclesi- 
astical History of = from. the = of Elizabeth to the 


Abdication o! “— 
BERT VAUGHAN, 
Author of he? « Life and Opinions of Wycliffe.” 

«* This publication is entitled to our praise, both for its research 
and spirit of aaa yeep Gazette. 

«* Mr. Vaughan has given a very fair and candid view of this 
period; and fis remarks, Raya peep by om | liberality of 
sentiment, are worthy 

Decree ctctasin Sad Ball, 18, Pst. "Paurs Churchyard. 
2d edition, post 8vo. with Plates, 10s. 6d, 
EN TAMAR; or, the History of an 
Old Maid. 
By the late Mrs. H. M. BOWDLER. 
** Written with great simplicity, and in the most engaging spirit 
of benevolence.”—Monthly Review. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, 
The Family Shakspeare. By T. Bowdler, 
Esq. 8 vols. Svo. 4/. 148: 6d.; or 10 vols. cout 18mo. 31. 3s. 
Gibbon’s History of the Roman Empire. By 


the same. 5 vols, 8vo. 31. 3s. 


























cond edition. 


Just published, 7s. Gd. a 2d edition of 
F O R Ds; a Poem. 


= the Author of the « eernte of the Deity.” 


Engraved Ilustrations ‘of the same, by Joseph 
Skelton, F.S8.A. and other Artists. 
Whittaker, Trae and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London; 
W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 





3 vols. 8 


Essay a on the ORIGIN a and PROSPECTS 


By tn the Author of ANASTASIUS. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Of whom may be hail 
Anastasias ; or, Memoirs of a Modern Greek. 
4th edition, 3 vol 6 crown Bvo. Il, lls. 6d. 





Annals of the 
In 8 vols. post Svo. 3: E : 6d. 


= HISTORY of ENGLISH DRAMATIC 
POETRY to the Time sense a of 


the Stage, and an ge of The 
By JOHN. PAYNE COLLIER, F.S.A. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
In 1@mo. 84. 6d 6d. boards, 

ag te oy CUSTOMS, ‘applied to the 
Illustration of the Sacred Scri cures; being an Account 

of the Customs and Manners of the Eastern Nations, collected 
from the most celebrated Writers and Travellers, ancient and 


modern. 
By the Rev. —- BURDER, A.M. &c. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, er and Green. 





In 8vo. with Plates, price = \-~—* » dedi i, by p issi 
is Majest: 
ECTURES on the ELEMENTS of 
HIEROGLYPBICS and peras ae ANTIQUITIES. 
By the MARQUESS SPINETO. 
Printed for G., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s + rege | 
Deigh and 








and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and sold by 
tevenson, Cambridge; and Parker, Oxford. 















Tn 1 vol. amall Bvé. price 0s. the 


O F a c TI 0 ~ 99 
aspany uae 
nau ion of this popular work has induced the 


Publishers t to mp a it in a smaller form 


Spain.—In 2 vols. Bo. 
P A I N in 1830. 


H. D. INGLIS, 


Author of a “ Journey through Norway,” &c. 


Printed for Whittaker, Treagher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
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